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New Regulations 
, Restrict Mailing 
Of Permit Matter | 


Pieces Are Required to Be of 
Identical Weight and Mini- 
mum Number Is Re- 
tained, 


Change Will Affect 
Non-Metered Class 


Present Permits to Continue in 
Force Until September 30 
Under Rule of 
Deparbment. 


The Post Office Department made pub- 
lic on June 12 new regulations for the ac- 


cevtance by postmasters of nonmetered 


first-class mail without stamps affixed 
whereby all such pieces of mail must be 
identical as to weight and must be pre- 
gented in a minimum number of 300. 
Existing permits for mailing noniden- 


tical pieces of first-class matter as non- | N Sy Ad 
tember 30 next or during the life of any | ew ystem opted 
special machine used in such mailings | 


metered mail remain in force until Sep- 


which was acquired for that particular 
purpose. 
Requirements Stated. 


The full text of the regulations fol- | 


lows: 
“Pieces of matter of the first class to 


be mailable under permit without stamps | 


affixed as nonmetered matter, that is, in 
cases where the permit indicia are printed 
by means of a device not 


shall be identical as to weight and con- 


tinue to be presented in a minimum 
number of 300: Provided, That persons. 
aid concerns heretofore given a permit 
to mail nonidentical pieces of first-class 
matter as nonmetered mail may continue 
to do so until September 30, 1928, or dur- 
ing the life of any special machine they 
now have which was acquired for that 
articular purpose. 
tructions in conflict herewith are hereby 
modified accordingly.” 

At the last session of Congress the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads favorably reported a_ bill 
(S. 3890) introduced by Senator Gillett 


(Rep.), of Massachusetts, to amend the | 
act under which “permit mail” was au- | 


thorized so as to reduce the minimum 


number of pieces accepted from 300 to | SIZ c 
p | Board to indicate in condensed form its 


100. Ten members of the Committee 
signed a minority report opposing any 
such change. 


Department Opposed Bill. 


The Committee held hearings on the 
measure during which a report from the 
Postmaster General Harry S. New, was 
placed in the record. In this report, the 
Postmaster General opposed the proposed 


mettred pieces of mail accepted and de- 
clared that “there should be legislation 
to restrict the mailing of 
first class matters to identical pieces. 
The minority report of the Committee 
expressed the opinion that the non- 
metered. system should be restricted to 
identical pieces of mail, 
“However, we do not recommend leg- 
islation for this purpose, as the Post- 
master General has authority under ex- 


tion.” 

Before issuing the new regulations, the 
Post Office Department conducted a sur- 
vey of the larger post offices handling 
“permit mail.” 

The survey was_ conducted 
special postal committee comprised of 
departmental officials and representa- 


the bulk of this type of mail passes. 


Stamps Are Eliminated. 

“Permit mail” is a special service pro- 
vided to the larger mail users in order 
to eliminate the necessity of affixing 
postage stamps on individual pieces, it 
was explained at the Department. 

Under this system users of the mail 
can print the number of their permit on 
the envelope and mail it without a 
stamp. .There are two ways of keep- 


ing account and collecting postage under | 


these permits: the nonmetered system 
and the metered system. 

Under the nonmetered system the per- 
mit may be printed on the mail by any 
printing device such as a hand stamp, 
}rinting press or special permit 
sealing machine. The letters are brought 


to the post office and if they are all the | 


same size and weight they are counted 
by weighing the whole delivery, then 
weighing a sample piece and dividing 


| cent, 


having | 
recording mechanism to be set by the | 
postmaster for a given number of im- | 
pressions paid for at the time of setting, | 


Regulations and in- | 


| ind 
ee as | kind: 
reduction in the minimum number of non- | 


nonmetered | 





but added: | 


by | partments or independent establishments 


and | 





that weight into the total weight, thus 
ascertaining the number of pieces. This 
can only be done when the pieces are 
“identical.” It occurs more frequently 
in the lower classes of mail. In the 
first-class mail the pieces are usually 
not identical but different in size and 
weight. Such “permit mail’ must be 
actually counted by the postmaster in 
order to collect the postage at the time 
it is mailed. 

Under the metered system the mailer 
ses What is called the postage meter, 
This device prints the permit and counts 
the mail. If the postmaster, for ex- 
ample, sets it at 10,000 he will collect 
postage at two cents each for 10,000 
pieces al the time he sets the machine, 
He then locks the machine and turns it | 
over to the user, When the user has | 
rus 10,000 pieces through this machine 
it automatically locks itself and ceases 
to function. In order to start it agai: 
has the only key, and advance the pay- 
ment for the amount of postage in the | 
a¥xt setting, | 


wh he a. 


| basic 


Treasury Certificates 
Are Oversubscribed 


Allotments of $428,148,000 


Against Two Issues 


Total subscription to the two issues 
of Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
the books for which were closed as of 
June 7, was $992,363,500, it was an- 
nounced June 12 by the Acting® Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Carl Schuneman. 

Allotments. totaled $428,148,000. The 
Department of the Treasury had sought 
approximately $200,000,000 in subscrip- 
tions on each of the two issues. 

Fellowing is the full text of the an- 
nouncement, together with a list of the 
allotments made on each issue: 

Acting Secretary Schuneman §an- 
nounced June 12 that the total amount 
of subscriptions received for the two is- 
sues of Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness, Series TD3, 1928, 4 per cent, 
dated June 15, 1928, maturing December 
15, 1928, and Series TM2-1929, 3% per 
dated June 15, 1928, maturing 
March 15, 1929, was $992,363,500. 

The total amount of subscriptions al- 
lotted was $428,148,000, of which $134,- 
833,000 represents allotments on 
scriptions for which Tr2asury 





sub- | 
certifi- | 


cates of indebtedness of Series TJ-1928, | 


maturing June 15, 19% ote ae L 
Rel, Di G0 cath Gata te | Baltimore & Ohio and other northern | 


All of such exchange sub- 1 
= railroads to restore the differential under 
| the rates made by southern roads serv- 
| ing mines in southern West Virginia, 


Kentucky and Tennessee. 


in payment. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


For Coordination of 


Federal Purchases | 


| City of Detroit and others who protested 


| Needs of Government Classi- 


fied According to Most Ad- 
vantageous Plan of 
Procurement. 





The Federal Purchasing Board, cre- | 


ated for the purpose of coordinating 
procurement of materials for the Fed- 
eral Government, has adopted a system 
of classification of Federal purchases to 
be used in its procurement studies, the 
Chief Coordinator of the United States, 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, announced 
June 12, in a statement sent to the heads 
of all departments and establishments. 

The full text of the statement (Bul- 
letin No. 48, supplement No. 3) follows: 

The Federal Purchasing Board has 
adopted a system of classification of 
Federal purchases to be used by the 
Board in its procurement studies. 

Best Methods to Be Indicated. 


‘The classification terms or symbols 
will be assigned to commodities by the 


decision as to the procurment arrange- 


; faith but to nullify the effect of the in- 
| junction obtained by southern operators 








Rate Suspension | 


Refused on Coal 
To Great Lakes 


I. C. C. Declines to Postpone 
Operation of Tariffs by 
Northern Roads to Re- 
store Differential. 


Schedules Become 
Effective June 18 


Protests of Public Service Com- 
mission of Virginia and 
City of Detroit Not 
Sustained. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
declined on June 12 to suspend operation 
of a counter reduction of 20 cents per 
ton on lake cargo coal from mines in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio proposed by the 





Petitions for the suspension of the 
tariffs filed by the northern roads had | 
been presented to the Commission by a | 
committee representing 12 southern coal | 
operators’ associations, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of West Virginia, the 


that the rates were not made in good 


to forbid enforcement of an order by the 
Commission requiring cancellation of 
tariffs making a’ 20-cent reduction on 
lake cargo coal from the southern fields. | 
The new tariffs filed by the northern ; 
roads become effective June 18. 
Suspension Is Declined. 

The announcement made _ public 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on | 
June 12 reads: 

The Commission on June 12 declined 
to suspend tariffs filed by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway 
Company, The New York Central R. R. 
Co., the Pennsylvania R. R. C€o., the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie R. R. Co., 
the Western Maryland Railway Co., and 
F. V. Davis, Agent, containing reduced 
rates on bituminous coal, carloads, from 


by | 





Virginia to Lake Erie ports for trans- 
shipment by water as cargo for dis- 
charge at lake ports north of Port Huron, 
Mich., and Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 
The reduced rates, except those apply- 
ing via or in connection with the Balti- 
more and Ohio R. R., are scheduled to 


| expire with December 31, 1928. 


ments believed most advantageous to the | 


|; Government as a whole. 


The symbols, terms and definitions of 
the classification system are as follows: 
Kind.—A, departmental; B,  interre- 


| lated; C, interdepartmental. 


Classification for interdepartmental 
Character.—1, mandatory; 2, 
nated; 3, cooperative. 
Type.—D, participating; E, distribu- 
ting; F, manufacturing. 
Contract.—4, integral; 5, piecemeal; 


coordi- 


| 6, term. 


Scope.—G, national; H, sectional; J 
local. 

Market.—7, seasonal; 8, cyclic; 9, ir- 
regular. 

Departmental. 


’ 


| Responsibility of Personnel and | 


| gation Board, under the 
| Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
| to gather and analyze data on airplane 
| accidents and to determine whether the 


| dents and increasing public confidence 
A purchase of sup- | 


| plies for its own use made by a depart- 


gsting law to accomplish this by regula- | the Director of Aeronautics, 


ment or independent establishment, the | 


| accomplishment of which is not affected 


by an expected subsequent transfer of | 


the 
agency; further classification of which 
to be as directed by the heads of de- 


concerned, it being discretionary with 


tives of the post offices through which. | them as to whether or not the terms 


employed under interdepartmental pur- 
chases are used, , 


Related Purchases. 
Interrelated. A purchase of supplies 
for its own use made by a department 
or independent establishment, the ac- 
complishment of which is not affected 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


supplies to another Governmental | 


| 
| 
| 
mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania and = 


Remedy to Be Sought | 
For Aviation Dangers | 


Material to Be Studied 


The formation of an Accident Investi- | 
Aeronautics 


c.uses lie in personnel or in material, 
with a view to preventing future acci- 


in aviation, was announced June 12, by 
Clarence 
M. Young. 

If the study of certain accidents should 
disclose that the fault lies in personnel, 
prevention of future accidents may be | 
brought about by more stringent pilot- 
ing regulations, Mr. Young said. If, on 
the other hand, it is determined that 
certain planes have structural defects, 
the manufacturer will be advised as to ' 
the result of the findings and will be 
in a position to apply suitable remedies. 

The full text of Mr. Young’s statement 
follows: 

The prevention of airplane accidents 
by the elimination of the causes of these 
mishaps, thus bringing about increased 
public confidence in aviation, is hoped 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Government Airplanes Do Not Infringe 
Old Patent on Wings, Court of Claims Rules 


Early History of Aviation Reviewed in Finding That 
Claims Involved Do Not Read on Federal Machines. 


In a decision which reviews the early 
history of the science of acronautics, 
the Court of Claims has just held that 
the United States Government has not 
infringed the claims of a patent cover- 
ing the structure of wings for airplanes 
issued September 18, 1906, to John J. 
Montgomery. 

“The Montgomery and Government 
structures present such a distinct diver- 
gence of structural detail and function- 
ing capacity that it is impossible to read 
the claims of the Montgomery patent 
upon the Government machines,” the 
court held in the case of Montgomery et 
al. v. The United States), No. 33852, 
(The full text of the opinion will be 
found on page 8 of this issue.) 


The court declared that on the basis | 
' of the record, and in view of the prior | 
and } 


art evidenced by granted patents 
vublications, “it seems idle to cotnend 
that Mr. Montgomery was a pioneer in 
ihis particular field.” For that reason 


it was held that the patent was not a | 
the claims were not | 


i¢ patent, and 
entitled to a broad construction. 





j Mr, Montgomery, it Was stated, mage fe 


x 


a successful glide to earth with his ma- 
chine from a high altitude, after it had 
been released from.a balloon in March, 
1905. Later, in attempting the same ex- 
periment, Mr. Montgomery lost his life. 
His application for a patent was filed in 
April, 1905, , 

In 1900, the court explained, in dis- 
cussing the prior art, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright made successful flights with a 
glider. 

“The Wrighis, so far as the record 
herein is concerned,” the court stated in 
its opinion, “were the first to construct 
a device which successfully functioned 
in the desired way. On December 17, 
1903, the Wrights demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of successfully flying in a heay- 
ier-than-air machine, motor driven, car- 
rying and subject to the control of a | 
living operator.” 

“If more is needed to preclude the al- 
lowance of a broad construction of the | 
patentee’s claim,” the court continued, | 
“we think it is to be emphatically found 
in an article published in McClure’s 
Magazine in June, 1987, by sia 


[Continued 


a 


en Page 5, Column 3.) 


. 
‘ 


WASHINGTON, 


| since the establishment in 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1928 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Import Value Includes 
Foreign Tax Levied 


Tariff Assessment on Japanese 
Cotton Crepe Is Affirmed 


In determining the value of imported 
goods for purpose of assessing customs 
duties, the Court of Customs Appeals 


; reaffirmed a previous ruling that a home 


consumption tax is a proper element to 
be considered in estimating “foreign 
value.” This was announced in its de- 
cision handed down June 12 in the case 


of T. D. Downing & Co. et al. v. The 
| United States, No. 196. 


The dutiable value of imported goods, 
the court explained in its, opinion, should 


be fixed under the provisfon of the Tariff | 
Act of 1922, at “‘the foreign value or the | 


export value, whichever is higher.” 

In appeals of reappraisement cases, it 
was stated, the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals is restricted to a consideration of 
questions of law only. But the Customs 
Court, according to the opinion, should 
make essential findings of fact to permit 
the Court of Customs Appeals to per- 
form its statutory duty. 

It is therefore necessary, it was ex- 
plained, that the lower court report in 
its findings of fact “whether the im- 
ported goods had an export value; 
whether they had a foreign value; if 


[Continued on Page $, Column 3.) 


Simplified Practice 


Factor in Improving 


Standard of Living | 


Director of Bureau of Stand- | 


ards Says $300,000,000 
Is Saved Annually by 
Elimination of Waste. 


Annual savings to industry estimated 


| at $300,000,000 have been brought about 
1921 of the | 


Division of Simplified Practice in the 
Department of Commerce, the Director 


of the Bureau of Standards, George K.| ton. It handled the output of some of 


Burgess, declared in a statement to be | 


read June 12 before the Retail and 
Wholesale Grocers Associations at New 
Orleans. 


The goal of standardization in indus- | 


try, said Mr. Burgess, is elimination of 
waste and confusion, reduction of costs 
in 


of living. 
Simplification of Standardization. 


perhaps the 
problem today 


greatest 
is the simplification of 


standardization procedure. This is shown | 


by the fact that there are listed in a 
publication issued by the Bureau 
Standards over 27,000 specifications in 
national use, covering some 7,000 com- 
modities, or on the average, some four 


specifications to a single commodity, he | : ee 
} ture, which is in charge of the educa- | 


said. 
The full text of Mr. Burgess’ state- 


| ment follows: 


The problem of standardization are 
many sided in scope and far reaching in 


their effects, often intertwined with one | 


another, and with which many organiza- 
tions of most diverse types are con- 
cerned, including international and na- 
tional interests, both governmental and 
private, as well as commercial and tech- 
nical bodies. 

The goal of all these activities is the 
elimination of waste and confusion, re- 
duction of costs in manufacturing and 
distribution, increasing trade, and raising 
the standard of living. 

An idea of the appreciation in this 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Preliminary Study Planned 
In Chain Store Investigation 


The Federa! Trade Commission is tak- 
ing preliminary steps to carry out the 
Senate resolution calling for an investi- 
gation into the chain store systems of 
the country, it was stated orally June 12 


at the Commission. 

A preliminary study in the office of 
the Commission will be undertaken pre- 
paratory to any field survey that may 
be made by examiners, 

The investigation is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Francis Walker, chief econo- 
mist of the Commission. A _ resolution 
(S. Res. 224), introduced by 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, and adopted 
by the Senate, May 8, 1928, provides for 
the inquiry. 
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| Canadian Paper Mill 





| announcement follows: | 
The Canadian Newsprint Company is ; 


manufacturing and distribution, in- | 
creasing trade, and raising the standard | 


| Fund of $1,257,580 Avail- 

The standardization structure has been | 
growing so rapidly in diversity and ex- | 
tent in the past few years, he said, that | 
standardization | 


of | 


Senator | 


| alty oil, the four sections. 


| the 


Congress Is Urged to Regain 


HE people at all times should 
know their government and 


learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and self-governing na- 
tion. 

President of the United States, 


rm —William McKinley, 
1897—1901 


YEARLY INDEX 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DissENT FROM ANY ACTION oF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED. 961 





————s 


PRICE 5 CENTS PE, 





Powers Given to Commissions 


a 


Senator Thomas Says Independent Boards Must Be Made 
Agencies of Legislative Branch to Prevent Concentra- 
tion of Authority in Ex ecutive Establishment. 


Numerous independent boards, com- 
missions, and agencies, operating in the 
executive establishment of the Govern- 
ment but apart from the jurisdiction of 
the various Departments, should be made 


agencies of Congress instead of being | 
Senator | 
stated | 
; ; commissions the agents of Congress. 
He cited among these the Tariff Com- | 
mission, the Budget Bureau, the Ship- | 


subordinate to the President, 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
orally on June 12. 


ping Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Senator Thomas said that there has 
been a steady deterioration of the powers 
of Congress, with functions of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government grad- 
ually drifting away to 
branch. He said this 


movement has 


progressed so much as to threaten the | 


vital powers of Congress and, unless it 


the forefathers contemplated they shouid 
be, Congress ultimately will be impotent 


Drops 
Price-Fixing Affiliations 


The severance of connections betwermw 


the Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, | 
| Ltd., and the Canadian Newsprint Com- | 
pany has proved a subject of keen in- | 


terest in paper trading circles, accord- 


| ing to a report from Consul E. Halde- } 
| man Dennison, Quebec, the Department | 
12, | 
which points out the possibility of this | 
action being followed by a lowering of | 
text of the 


of Commerce made public June 


newsprint prices. The full 


a central selling agency organized about 
a year ago for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the production and 
prices at the contract price of $65 per 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Campaign Organized 


able for Research, Quar- 
antine and Survey. 


Federal expenditures of $1,257,580 will | util they have been duly admitted to the 


be made in the fiscal year 1929 in car- 
rying out the program against the Euro- 
pean corn borer, it was stated orally 
June 12, at the office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, Department of Agricul- 


tional features of the work. 
The available fund which is $548,000 


in excess of the regular appropriation | 
Expenditures | 
major | 


for the fiscal year 1928. 
will be divided among’ three j 
classes of work: Scouting to determine 


| the further spread of the borer as a 


basis for quarantine measures; main- 
tenance of strict quarantine 


long distance spread by movement of 
corn or other infested 


to future control. 

For research work, the Bureau of 
Entomology, it was explained, will spend 
$219,920. The Bureau has five labora- 
tories in the United States studying con- 
trol methods for the borer, and two sta- 
tions, one in France and one in Poland, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Additional Protection 
Of Oil Reserves Sought 


Navy Asks Authority to Ac- | 


quire Privately Owned Land 


The Department of the Navy must 


await the reeonvening of Congress 


December to learn whether Congress is | 
disposed to grant its request for addi- | 
| tional authority to protect its Elk Hills, 

which private } 


Calif., oil reserve, upon 
lands are located, the Director of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, Rear Ad- 
miral H. H. Rousseau, declared orally 
June 12. 

The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia owns four sections in the Elk 
Hills reserve, two of which are near the 
center of the reserve, Admiral Rousseau 


| said, and Congress was asked at the 


session just ended to give the Navy the 
authority to acquire by exchange for 
other sections, or by payments of roy- 


be asked also for an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for use by the Department 
if it is forced to begin drilling to offset 
drilling by its neighbors, said Admiral 
Rousseau. 

A draft of a bill submitted to the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, be- 
fore which hearings were held, asked 
authority for the Navy to acquire the 
privately owned land. 

The House Committee, 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, Admiral Rousseau, and Captain 


Hi. A. Stuart, Assistant Director of the | 


Navy Petroleum Reserves, appointed a 
subcommittee to consider’ the 


the executive | 


maintaining | 


| eign-born 


lines | 
throughout the infested area, to prevent | 


plants, and a | 


complete research program in all fields | ae a Ga aiken’ aes 
related to the borer problem, as an aid an American citizen was regarded as a 


in | 


Congress will> 


after heariag | 


legal | 


P - | 
and the executive power will be para- | 
popular | 


mount to the powers of the 
branch of Governmert. 

“My plan,” Senator Thomas said, “is 
by speech and by a series of bills to call 


the attention of Congress to this trend | 


toward greater assumption of executive 
authority in Government. My suggestion 
is to make the independent boards and 


was not contemplated that the powers 
they exercise should be put under the 


control of the exectuive part of the Gov- | 


ernment. They should be under the con- 


| trol of the legislative branch of Govern- 


in 
the 


work 
of 


its 
laws 


Congress in 
of the 


ment to aid 
the formulation 
country. 
“There, for 
States Tariff 
created it in 
investigate 


the 
Congress 


instance, is 
Commission. 
1916. 


the administration, 


their relation to the Federal revenues. 
The law which erected that institution, 


Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


mmigration Order 
Extending Non-Quota 
Privileges Is Issued 


corded All Foreign Born 
Minor Children and 
Mates of Citizens. 


General Order 
8 of the 


made _ public No. 


amending Rule 


sary by legislation enacted at the last 


The order, prepared by the Commis- 


| sioner General of Immigration, Harry E. 


Against Corn Borer | 


| Husband, carries into effect immediately 
| the amendment referred to. 


Hull, and approved by the Acting Secre- 
tary of ithe Department of Labor, W. W. 


Includes All Minor Children. 
“Under the Immigration Act of 1924,” 


Mr. Husband stated orally on June 12 in | 


commenting on the new order, “the for- 
children of a United States 
citizen who do not acquire citizenship 


United States, for permanent residence 


were accorded a nonquota status if below | 


the age of 18 years. In other words, they 
could enter the United States without 
reference to the quota allotted to the 
country of birth. 


“The law further provided that such | 
children between the ages of 18 and 21 | 
were entitled to preference in the issu- | mare 
Legis- | ? 
oe ae salen or CTeapean een | declarations and observations presented 

ast sess gress 


ance of visas under the quota. 


children between the ages of 18 and 21 
from the preferential status and in- 
cluded them as non-quota immigrants. 
In othe words, all minor children of 
citizens who are now accorded a non- 
quota status. 


Affects Husbands of Citizens. 

“Under the Act of 1924 the wife of 
non-quota immigrani. but the husband 
of a United States citizen 
only a preference in the issuance of quota 
immigration visas. The recent legisla- 
tion amended this provision to accord a 
non-quota status to the 


curred prior to June 1, 1928. 
“Tt is estimated that approximately 
1,000 children of American citizens will 


rably affected by the new law, | 
we fever 7 7 os | unless it clearly appears that such ex- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Farm Service Uses 
135 Radio Stations 


Department of Agriculture Pro- 
grams Reach Millions 


Broadcasting through 135 effective sta- | 


tions throughout the country, the Radio 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 


is giving to millions of person an educa- | 


tional program designed to bring the 
American farmer into closer contact with 
the Department and to give him for his 
use the scientific developments in Agri- 
culture. This was stated orally June 12 
by the Chief of the Radio Service, Morse 
Salisbury, who pointed out as a single 
example of the‘effectivenes of the work, 
the fact that over 10,000 letters are re- 
ceived monthly from listeners in the 
nation. 

The Department of Agriculture is the 


largest user of fadio for information in | 


the world. In addition to his own field of 
educational programs, said Mr, Salisbury, 
there is a market news service which is 
broadcast in cooperation with 107 sta- 
tions. Weather reports are handled by 
181 stations. Altogether there are 237 
stations aiding the Department in its 
work, 
Service Is Two Years Old. 

“The Radio Service is 
dramatic, large-scale experiment in adult 
education,” declared Mr. 
“Alert to the far-reaching possibilities 
of this new art of communication, broad- 
casters two years ago seized the oppor- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] | [Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] 


¥ 


| Note Sent League 


On Exceptions to 
Imports Treaty 


| American Minister Wilson 


Informs Secretariat of Dis- 
appointment of United 
States. 


Other Nations Concur 





It | 


United | 
It has authority to | 
| ir ee ra opera- | 
i vonel | tion, and effects of the customs laws and 

is checked by legislation returning these | mune 
functions to the legislative branch, whee | 


| ment 
| that in many cases the Austrian Gov- 


was given | 


husbands of | 
-\merican citizens, provided marriage oe- | 


conducting a | 


Salisbury. | 


In America’s Views 


Reserves Right to Object at Ap- 
propriate Time to Any or 
All Desires Noted by 
Signators. 


The United States “is greatly disap- 
pointed” at the number of exceptions 
taken by European governments to the 
International Convention for the Aboli- 
tion of Import and Export Prohibitions 


| and Restrictions, according to a note ad- 
| dressed the Secretariat of the League of 
| Nations 


by the American Minister 
Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson. 
The United States accordingly reserves 


to 


| the right to “object at the appropriate 


time to any or all of the exceptions speci- 


| fied or desired by the signatory States.” 


Several other nations concurred with 
the United States in objecting to reser- 
vations to the convention, including Great 
Britain, Austria, Denmark, Hungary, 
Italy «nd India. Their objections are 
set forth in a report on the Import and 
Export Convention prepared by the 


| League of Nations and recently received 


by the Department of State. 
Great Britain Regrets Exceptions. 
Great Britain regrets that the ex- 
ceptions “are more numerous than had 
been hoped” and states that the excep- 


. 5 | tions “do in fact constitute a consider- 
The Department of Labor on June 12 


105 | 
immigration | 


. ati . 27 > neces. | ; 7 
regulations of March 1, 1927, made neces- | and spirit of the convention,” while Italy 


| considers the exceptions “fatally to de- 
session of Congress which extended some- | 
| what the nonquota privilege which the | 
| Immigration Act of 1924 accorded to cer- | 
tain relatives.ef United States citizens. 


able derogation from the generality of 
the convention.” 

Denmark states that the reservations 
appear to be “inconsistent with the aims 


tract dvom the value and efficacy of the 
Convention.” 

Austria registers specific objections 
to the Czechoslovak reservations regard- 


| ing the import and export of automo- 


biles, pink clover seed, wine, sugar beets, 
timber, hop shoots and matches, and 
states that if the Czechoslovak Govern- 
insists upon these _ reservations 


ernment will have to impose similar ex- 
ceptiens. 
Full Text of Note. 


The full text of the American note 


| follows: 


The Government of the United States 
is greatly disappointed to note the num- 
ber and extent of the exceptions re- 
quested by the signatory States and con- 
siders that such extensive exceptions are 
clearly cqntrary to the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Convention. Acceptance of 
the exceptions claimed would detract 
very materially from its usefulness if 
not tend to render it nugatory. Further- 
the Government of the United 
States regrets to find in certain of the 


a disposition to prepare the way for sub- 


| sequently claiming additional exceptions. 


The observations and communications 
of a number of Governments indicate a 
tendency to claim for their own part the 


| yight to make exceptions that may be 


admitted in favor of other Governments. 


| Accordingly. exceptions specified by par- 


ticular countries have to be considered 
not merely in relation to the foreign 
commerce of those countries in the ar- 
ticles in question but rather in the light 
of the possible effect of the general 
application of such exceptions by other 
countries as well. 

The Government of the United States 
is strongly of the opinion that every 
effort should be made to dispense with 
exceptions, and in principle is not dis- 
posed to agree to exceptions under the 
terms of Article 6 of the Convention 


ceptions would not be contrary to the 


| spirit and purpose of the Convention. 
| The Government of the United States 


therefore reserves the right to object 


| at the appropriate time to any or all of 


the exceptions specified or desired by the 
signatory States. 


Britain to Survey 
Internal Transport 


petition Will Be Sought 
An investigation into the possibility 
of coordinating all means of internal 
transport in the United Kingdom will be 


| initiated under the direction of the Min- 


ister of Transport, according to a state- 
ment from the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Harld A. Burch, made publie 
June 12 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: a eee 

An inquiry of far-reaching importance, 
covering the various aspects of road 
| transport and the possibility of coordi- 
nation between all means of internal 
transport in the United Kingdom, will be 
initiated under the direction of the Min- 
ister of Transport. The purpose of this 
investigation is to ascertain the extent 
to which wasteful competition can be 
eliminated and yet preserve individual 
and private enterprise im this field. 

The many aspects of the question, 
political and industrial, as set forth by 
the Minister, would involve such broad 
questions as the relations between mas~- 
ters and men and between private en- 
terprise and State and municipal enters 
prise; indeed the wholé British internal 
life might come under review of the 
Commission, 


hrs 
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Department of Labor 
Reports 17,420 Aliens 
Naturalized in April 


Poland Leads Countries in 
Number of Natives Given 
Citizenship, With Rus- 
sia Second. 


A total of 17,023 aliens were natural- 
ized in the United States proper during | 


April, according to a statement made 
public on June 12 by Raymond F. Crist, 
Commissioner of Naturalization of the 
Department of Labor. In addition, there 


were 397 aliens naturalized during April | 


of 
in 


in United States possessions, 244 
99 
‘ 


whom were naturalized in Alaska, 72 


Hawaii, 65 in Porto Rico and 16 in the | 


Virgin Islands. 


the United States proper, Poland, with 
2.406, or 14.134 per cent, led all other 
countries in the number of natives nat- 


uralized. Citizens of Russian birth came | * 


second, with 1,190, or 6.991 per cent of 
the total, and Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
came third with 445, or 2.573 per cent 
of the total naturalizations. Three coun- 
tries, Mexico, the Philippines and Swit- 
zerland, each furnished one applicant nat- 
uralized. 

New York State, 
other States in the 
naturalized. Pennsylvania, 
was second, and New Jersey, 
was third. 

The following tabulations shows the 
numbed of aliens naturalized, by coun- 
tries of nativity, during the month of 
April: 

Mexico 11, 
171, Palestine 


with 6,324, led all 
number of aliens 
with 1,776, 
with 1,755, 


Netherlands 211, Norway 


24, 
tugal 47, Rumania 438, Russia 1,190, 
Santo Domingo 1, Serbs, Croats, | 
venes 445, Spain 65, Sweden 315, Switzer- 
land 144, Syria and the Lebanon 105, 
Turkey 378, Uruguay 1, repatriated 
Americans 301, total 17,023. 


Non-Quota Privilege 
Extended by Order 


Status Accorded All Foreign 
Born Minor Children of 
Citizens. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

and that somewhat under 100 husbands 
of American citizens who had been await- 
ing the issuance of quota visas under 
the preference provision will now be 
able to secure non-quota visas without 
further delay.” The full text of the 
order follows: 

“General order No. ; 
Amendment to Rule 3, Immigration 
Regulations of March 1, 1927: 

“Subdivision I of Rule 3 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subdivision I—Nonquota. Status 
Proof, Paragraf 1. An unmarried child 
under 2i years of age or the wife of 
citizen of the United States shall not 
be regarded as a nonquota immigrant 
unless provided with an immigration 


105: Subject; 


visa designating the holder as such and | 


then only when the citizenship of the 


alleged father or husband and his rela- | 


tionship to the immigrant are estab- 
lihed to the satisfaction of the examin- 
ing immigration officer. 

“‘The husband of a citizen of the 
United States shall not be regarded as a 
nonquota immigrant unless provided 
with an immigration visa designating the 
holder as such, and then only when the 
citizenship of the alleged wife and law- 
ful marriage to her prior to June 1, 
1928, are established to the satisfaction 
of the examining immigration officer. 


“*A woman seeking admission under | 


Section 4 (f) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 as amended, shall not be re- 
garded as a nonquota immigrant unless 
provided with an immigration visa des- 
ignating the holder as such and unless 
she establishes to the satisfaction of 
the examiring immigration officer her 
former American citizenship, the loss 
of same by marriage to an alien prior 
to September 22, 1922, and the fact 
that she was unmarried at the time of 
making application for an immigration 
visa.’ ”’ 

The rule before amendment read as 
follows: 

Paragraph 1.—An unmarried child un- 
der 18 years of age or the wife of a citi- 
zen of the United States shall not be 
regarded as a non-quota immigrant un- 
less provided with an immigration visa 


duly issued by an American consular of- | 


ficer designating the holder as such, and 
then only when the citizenship of the im- 
migrant alleged husband or father and 
his relationshi, the immigrant are 
established to the satisfaction of the ex- 
amining immigration officer. 


Working by Boys and Girls 
In New York Discouraged 


to 


The New York City Vocational Service 
for Juniors announces that it is making 
efforts to discourage boys and girls who 
can afford to remain in school from get- 
ting working papers and entering the 
already overcrowded labor market. Dur- 
ing the month of March 575 boys and 
girls between 14 and 21 years of age 
applied for positions, and only 184 were 
placed, according to a statement. June 
11, by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, which follows in full 
text: 

A statement relating to the employ- 
ment of girls, sent out to school prin- 
cipals for distribution to children and 
parents, reports that during the 
three months of 1928 applications for 
work were received from 166 girls under 
the age of 16. 
openings were 
number 35 per 
temporary and 


available, but of 
cent were known to be 
only 26 per cent were 
for office work, which most of the girls 
wanted. Many of the openings listed 
had been filled, often by older workers, 


this 


before the girls had opportunity to ap- | that new air mail postage rate will not 
On that ; 
date a rate of 5 cents for the first ounce | 


ply, so that out of the total 166 only 93 | 


were placed. 

Of the jobs obtained, 14 per cent 
lasted less than a week, 43 per cent less 
than a month, and at least 76 per cent 
less than three months. 
sider,” the bulletin concludes, “that the 
average pay of the younger girl is but 
$10 to $12 per week, and when her fre- 
quent and long periods of idleness be- 
tween jobs are taken into account, it is 
evident that the actual money she earns 
during the course of a year is little more 
than she could earn if she stayed in full- 
time school and obtained work of some 
sort after school hours.” 


| to 


| editorials had 


Panama 2, Persia 8, | 
Peru 3, Philippines 1, Poland 2,406, Por- | 


Slo- | dealing with public utilities for school 


| of public utilities executives. 


torship” 


| about 


first | 


For these applicants 144 | 


“When we con- | 
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Texas Utilities Said to Have Utilized 
Newspapers and Schools for Publicity 


Director of State Information Bureau Says He Retained 
Connection With Press Association. 


Newspapers, magazines, the schools 


and the public rostrum were used to tell 


the story of the development of the 
public utilities 1 Texas, William C. 
Grant, director of the Texas 
Service Information Bureau, told 
Federal Trade Commission June 12. 

Mr. Grant, a newspaper man, who 
said he retained an active newspaper 
connection as “relief editor” in the Dal- 
las office of the Associated Press after 
he became director of the Bureau, was 
the first witness to appear when hear- 
ings were resumed June 12 in the Com- 
mission’s investigation of public utilities. 

Under the questioning of Robert H. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commission, 


the 


| ‘ » ‘ . > isk 
Of the total of aliens naturalized in | Mr. Grant stated that he had furnished | 


| news items and feature stories on the 


various activities of the public utilities 
in Texas for newspapers, and the press 
ssociations. Many of the articles, he 
said, were furnished at the request of 
the newspapers and the associa- 
tions and on one or 
on “public utilities subjects.” 

had written editorials for newspapers 
In this connection and with reference 
editorials which Mr. Grant 
he had written for the Dallas Times- 
Herald, when “an editorial writer was on 
his vacation,” letters he had written 
were introduced showing that the draft 
been submitted to exetu- 
tives of gas and electric companies before 
publication. 


Says High Schools 
Requested Pamphlets 


The witness, also under questioning 
from Mr. Healy stated that the Bureau 
had prepared a set of four pamphlets 


press 


distribution and last year had circulated 
20,000 sets, or 80,000 copies. Of the 
1,000 high scools in the State of Texas, 
he said, 350 had made requests for copies 
of the pamphlets. 

Throughout the testimony Mr. Grant 
that the purpose the Texas 
Public Utilities Bureau was to give the 
people of Texas the facts regarding its 
public utilities and he denied that it was 
“a propaganda organozation” 
Commission’s counsel saw fit include 
as propaganda “about 75 per cent of all 
that published in newspapers” on all 


asserted ot 


+ 
to 


subjects of business activities. 


The witness also explained that he did 


use his acquaintanceship with newspa- 


pers and press associations in Texas to 
place public utilities releases, but the 
articles, he said, were written and pre- 
pared often at the request of the news- 
papers and the press associations. Much 
of it included reports of public utilities 
conventions in Texas and the speeches 
He denied 
that he could have used his “relief edi- 
with the Associated Press “to 
put stories on the wire” that the Asso- 
ciated Press editors did not know about. 

The information bureau, he said, got 
$16,000 to $18,000 annually to 
spend from the public utilities companies 
of Texas. 

Previous to taking the position of di- 
rector of the information bureau in 1927 
Mr. Grant said that he had worked for 
the Associated Press for four years and 
before that for the United Press and 
various newspapers, chiefly in Illinois 
and Missouri. 


Says Publicity Favored 


Private Operation 

There was no doubt Mr. Grant stated, 
that the publicity of the public utilities 
interests was calculated to show the 
public that private operation was 
superior to Government ownership and 
operation. His statement was made in 
answer to a question by Mr. Healy, who 
had suggested the utilities interests were 
opposed to governmental development of 
the Muscle Shoals project. 

He said also that the Texas Informa- 
tion Bureau expected to continue ita 
work and expand it. Only a small por- 
tion of Texas had been covered by the 
Bureau in meeting the demands for in- 
formation. “We wil! continue our activ- 
ities,” said Mr. Grant. 

“Isn’t the prime purpose of your com- 
mittee to put out information against 
Government ownership such as provided 
in Muscle Shoals and the Boulder Dam 
project?” asked Mr. Healey. 

“We conceive it to be our duty to give 
the public the facts,” said the witness, 
“If the public utilities don’t give the 
public the information on these subjects 
the public has no place to get the in- 
formation.” 

At the request of Mr. Healy the wit- 
ness identified letters which he had writ- 
ten regarding news items put out on 
conventions and meetings of utilities 
companies and a symposium of the news 
of Texas public utilities executives re- 


garding the business outlook for 1928. 
| Ina letter to R. B. Still, general man- | 

ager of the Gulf States Telephone Com- 
Mr. 


99 


dated November 23, 
Grant wrote: 

_ “In accordance with the information 
in your letter of November 18, I pre- 
pared stories for the Associated Press 
and the United Press on the numerous 
purchases of independent telephone 
plants. These did not receive as much 
publicity as I hoped because the press 


pany, 1927, 


Air Mail Service Extended 
To Oil Fields of Oklahoma 


To comply with requests for air mail 
facilities for the oil fields of Oklahoma, 
the Postmaster Generah Harry S. New, 
has approved a new daily service by ex- 


| tending existing air mail lines to include 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. The service will be- 
gin July 5, it was announced orally, June 
12, by the Post Office Department. 


Tulsa, will be provided with an over- | 


night service to Chicago, thus-connecting 
with the transcontinental air mail line 
running between San Francisco and New 
York City. Tulsa will be served by planes 
now operating between Chieago and Dal- 
las, Texas, via Ponca City. 

Attention has been called to the fact 


become effective until August 1. 


and 10 cents for each additional ounce 
will be put into effect. 


Until August 1, patrons who utilize | 


the air mail service will pay the current 
postage rates on air mail of 10 cents per 
half ounce or fraction thereof. 

The new service will be without addi- 


|} tional expense to the Department, since | 


a provision in the contract of the 
tional Air Transport. present contractors 
on the Chicago-Dallas route, makes it 
possible for the Postmaster General to 
make extensions similar to the one just 
approved by him. 


Public | 


: ‘asions he | : 
more occasior seminate 


testified | 


the 


unless the ! 


Na- | 


wires happened to be crowded. The 
stories were in substance about the same 
as I wrote for the Brownwood Bulletin 


(a newspaper), which you read while in | 


Brownwood, 


“These contentions afford an excellent | 
| opportunity for distributing news about 


the telephone business and when you have 


| ideas you want to put out please let me 


have them.” ; 

In another letter to George Cotting- 
ham, managering editor of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, Mr. Grant wrote: 


“IT have gathered statements from 


| leading utility executives over the State | 
giving their opinions of the prospects | 


for 1928 based on the business of their 
own companies 
Press handling. The matter 
breviated form but the enclosed 
is written with emphasis on the Hous- 
ton angle.” Mr. Grant said the Bureau 
had issued a weekly publication known 
as the “Public Service Bulletin,” and 
that part of its purpose was to dis- 
news for the Texas newspa- 


in ab- 


is 


pers. 


“You consider it legitimate to use your | 


do 


men to 
Bureau?’ 


friendship with newspaper 
something for the Utilities 
asked Mr. Healy. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 


Says He Was Asked 


To Write Editorials 

He stated that some of the newspapers 
had asked him to write editorials and 
last summer he did write editorials for 
Times-Herald of Texas, on public 
utilities subjects. He said, however, he 
did not recall that anything in the Bulle- 
tin published by the Bureau had been 
utilized editorial material by the 
Texas newspapers. 

On the subject of information on pub- 
lic utitlities published in the news col- 
umns the record of the Bureau, Mr. 
Grant stated, showed that 1,631 columns 
had been printed from May 1, 1927, to 
May »%, 1928. 

This is based on a clipping service to 
which the Bureau subscribed, continued 
Mr. Grant, “and probably represents not 
more than one-half of the utilities news 
printed in the Texas: papers.” 

“What have been the pamphlets put 
sut in the schools since you became con- 
nected with the bureau?” asked Mr. 
Healy. 

“They have been 


as 


on gas, street rail- 
ways and electric lighting,” answered 
the witness, “and about 20,000 sets, or 
80,000 volumes, were distributed in the 
schools last year. We had requests for 
them fron 350 of the 1,000 high schools 
in Texas,” was the reply. 

“Has your bureau _ distributed 
other text books besides these 
phlets?” asked the Commission’s counsel, 

“No, it has not, at least so far as I 
know,” replied Mr. Grant. 

In connection with his work for vari- 
ous Texas newspapers the witness said 
that he wanted to put in the record 
letters from the newspapers themselves 
thanking the Bureau for the informa- 
tion that had been furnished. 

Among other letters put into the rec- 
ord was one to John Shary, dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1927, in which Mr. Grant wrote: 
Offered Assistance 
As Special Writer 

“In the meeting of the Intra-Coastal 
Canal Association to be held in Harlin- 


any 


| gin and here there is an opportunity to 


put out some good publicity on the canal 
and on the valley. While I am not di- 
rectly connected now with the Associated 
Press I am still doing some work 
them and would like to help you out 
in advertising this meeting.” 

Earlier on July 30, 1927, Mr. Grant 
wrote to Lynch Davidson, formerly lieu- 
tenant-governor of Texas, saying: 

“T have your article expressing your 


views on the proposed tax amendment. | 


The statement was used very fully in 
The Associated Press as indicated by 
the enclosed clipping. 

“T have 
become director of The Texas Public 
Service Information Bureau which is a 
cooperative organization of Texas public 
utilities companies, created to dissem- 
inate general information about public 
utilities. 

“T am, still 


however, connected with 


the Associated Press in the capacity of | 
a special writer and whenever there is | 


anything I can put out for you I shall 
be glad to do so.” 


In still another letter placed in the | 


record of the hearing written by Mr. 
Grant to C. W. Davis, vice president 
and general manager of the Dallas 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 5.] 
Nationalists Withdraw 
i - . S 
I roops From Tientsin 


City Turned Over to Authority 
Of Shansi Representatives 


The Northern Chinese armies have 
withdrawn from Tientsin, it is reported 
by cable received June 12 by the De- 
partment of State from the American 
Consul General at Tientsin. 
nouncement by the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

The Department has received the fol- 
lowing telegram dated June 12 1 
Clarence E. Gauss, American Consul at 
Tientsin: 

“Nationalist flag raised over Tientsin 
City this morning. Chang Tsung Chang 


and Chu Yu Pu have left and their troops | 


are withdrawing. 

“Chang and Chu and Shansi_ repre- 
sentatives announced city turned over to 
Shansi control, a limited number of se- 
lected troops being left to assist police 
in maintaining order and to be incorpo- 
rated with Shansi forces when latter 
arrive. 

“There has been some disorder and fir- 


ing in native city area, but so far the | 
turn-over has been made without serious | 


difficulty. All quiet in foreign area.” 


Legislation for Protection 


Of Oil Reserve Is Pending | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
phases of the plan. When Congress ad- 
journed, the subcommittee had not re- 
ported to the full Committee. 

Admiral Rousseau explained that it 
is Naval policy to conserve its oil sup- 
plies in the ground. The Standard Oil 
Company of California also has declared 
its policy to be to conserve the oil in the 
sections of the Elk Hills Reserve, but the 
Department feels that it would be ad- 
vantageous to have the Navy holdings 
consolidated, he said. 


| 1928, are applicable to Pan 
| countries under regulations promulgated 
June 12 by the Second Assistant Post- | 
The | 


* * * * * The Associated | 


story | 


| being prepared : n 
| tion among patrons of the service prior 


pam- | 


for | 


left the Associated Press to | 


The an- | 


from 
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Latin American Mail 


To Obtain Benefits 
Of Reduced Postage 


New Domestic Rates Applied 
To Post Cards, Parcels 
Post, and Certain Sec- 
ond Class Matter. 


A one-cent rate on postal cards, rates 
on second-class advertising matter and 
parcel-post rates provided for in the 
new Postal Rate Act, effective July iy 
American 


master General, W. Irving Glover. 
regulations also become effective July 1. 

In making this announcement, it was 
stated orally on behalf of the Depart- 
ment that this action was necessary in 
order to comply with the terms of the 
Pan American Postal Convention which 
was held in Mexico City, 1926. This 
convention provided that, where a do- 
mestic postage rate was reduced, such a 


reduction would be applicable to mailings | 
to those countries which signed the con- | 


vention. 


The Act provides for a new domestic | 


postal rate structure. Regulations and 
instructions covering the new law are 
for general dissemina- 


to the effective date of the law on July 
1, it was declared. 

In amplifying its regulation concern- 
ing the applicability of postal cards, the 
statement was made that mailings under 
the new law are to include Government 
postal cards as well as private mailing 
cards. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Act of Congres, approved May 29, 
1928, having provided for a change in the 
rates of postage on domestic parcel-post 
packages for delivery within the eighth 
zone, the rates of postage on parcel post 
packages addressed for delivery in the 
countries which have ratified the Pan 
American Parcel Post Convention of 
Mexico (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
-araguay, Peru and Spain) will be as fol- 
lows, effective July 1, 1928: 

Pounds Postage Surcharge Total 
ici. S008 ~~ S006 $0.18 
_ 25 05 20 

05 -42 

05 54 

05 .66 

05 .78 

05 90 

05 1,02 

05 1.14 

05 1.26 

‘ 05 1.3 

12 to —_ etc. 05 ose 

In view of certain changes made in do- 
mestic postage rates by the Act of Con- 
gress approved May 29, 1928, the rate of 
postage applicable to post cards (includ- 
ing private mailing cards) effective July 
1, 1928, will be 1 cent each when addressed 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Mexico, 
Newfounddland, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
Uruguay. 

The reduced rates applicable 


Spain and 


to the 


portion of second-class matter devoted to | 


advertisements will likewise be applica- 
ble in the case of such publications ad- 
dressed to the above-named countries. 


Architects Compete 
To Design Memorial 


Contest Over Columbus Light- | 


house Attracts 75 Entrants 
Architects from all over Latin America 
are competing for the best design for 
the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse to 
be erected at Santo Domingo by the Pan 
American 


follows in full text: 

The names of 20 additional architects 
from the republics of Latin 
were received during the past week to 


participate in the architectural competi- | 


tion for the selection of a design of a 
monumental lighthouse to honor the 


| memory of Christopher Columbus that 
in the Dominican Re- | 


will be erected 
public in accordance with the terms of 
a resolution adopted at the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 

Of those registering during the past 
week nine were from Argentina and six 
from Cuba, with others from Brazil, 
Mexico, and the Dominican 


The total number of entries 


from the 


Republics of Latin America is now 75, | 
The | 


distributed among 13 countries. 
names received during the past week are 


| as follows: 
Angel Croce Mujica, Enrique Cuomo, | 
Raul E. Fitte, Antonio Galfrascoli, Fede- | 


rico Laass, Atilio Locati, Ermete de 
Lorenzi, Jorge Victor Rivarola, 
Manuel Torres Armengol, of Argentina. 

Lorenzo A. Betancourt, Felix Garcia 
Alonso, Francisco Gonzalez y Rodriguez, 


Jose Antonio Mendigutia y Silvera, Cesar | 
Sotelo y Morales, and Honorato Colete y | 


Guerra, of Cuba. 

Nicolas I. Bardas and 
Lanc, of Mexico. 

Emilio H. Baumgart and Pedro Paulo 
Bernardes Bartos, of Brazil. 

Valentin R. Lavin del Noval, of the 
Dominican Republic. 


Bill for Added Protection 


In Nation Number 2,348 | 


Comparative aviation statistics of the 
United States and Canada are contained 
in a statement issued June 12 by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 


| of Commerce, the full text of which fol- | 


lows: 
Civil aviation certificates and licenses 
in Canada, March 31, numbered as fol- 


lows: Private air pilots, 12; commercial | 


air pilots, 63; air engineers, 128; air- 
craft, 70; air harbors, 25, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by Com- 
mercial Attache L. W. Meekins, Ottawa. 

In the United States, according to 
figures of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, there are: 
Licensed pilots, 2,348; licensed mechanics, 
2,661; students permitted to tale 
training in licensed planes, 1,618; licensed 


planes, 1,377; “identified” planes, 1,218. | 
showed | 


Figures compiled March 17 
that in this country the number of air- 
ports, which included Army, Navy, muni- 
cipal, commercial, Department of Com- 
merce, intermediate and marked airports, 
numbered 1,075, and the number of pro- 
posed airports at that time was 422. 


| painters 
| having apprentices duly indentured, have 


| dentured, continuous employment is as- 


Panama, | 


| applications 
| not 


| with a request either for the details of 
| the system or for an apprentice.” 


Union, according to an an- | 
nouncement by the Union June 12, which | 


America | 


Republic. | 





Luis Lelo de | 
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A pprentice System in Building Trades 


Training Usually Deficient, and Quotas Prescribed Are 
Not Usually Filled. 


In the issue of June 12 was he- 
gun publication of a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, of apprenticeship 
problems in the building trades. The 
full text proceeds: 

Participation in the work of the com- 
mission on the part of the unions, is, 
however, determined by each local union 
of each craft. 


identified with the 


No craft in the city is | 


commission plan to which is vitally necessary to keep the 


the extent of having all its local unions | 


District 
Bronx, 


cooperating. The Painters’ 
Council of Manhattan and the 


° : | 
for example, is cooperating and observ- | 


of the commision 
apprentices under 


ing the regulations 
with regard to the 


| its control. 


On the of 


unions 


York, 


hand, local 
Greater New 


other 
in 


no connection with the commission. 
Structurally the New York Ap- 
prenticeship Commission is composed of 
apprentice committees of the component 
trades. Functionally the trade commit- 
tees are weak and inactive, and the 
vital agency is not the craft organiza- 
tion but the superstructure represent- 


| ing the industry. The commission has no 


power and the trade committees exercise 
none. 


Indentures Confined 
To Printers’ Trades 


There is no formal indenture except 
in painting, no provision for continuous 
employment and no machinery for as- 
suring it, and no part-time schiil train- 
ing. The comission is the point of con- 
teat between the school system and 
those apprentices coming under the ju- 
risdiction of the commission who are 
attending the nightschool classes pro- 
vided, either voluntarily or because of | 
whatever pressure may be brought to | 
bear upon them. Further than that, | 
and its efforts to promote and encaur- | 
age apprenticeship, the organized 
machinery in New York does not go. 

One craft which is not a part of tht 
apprenticeship commission has a _ joint 
apprenticeship committee composed of | 
two representatives of the union and 


two of the contractors’ association and 


ap- | 
| 
| 


exercise complete control over 
prenticeship in trade, that of sheet- 
metal work. Apprentices are formally in- 


sured, and attendance at night school | 
four hours a week is compulsory. 

The ery that “boys won’t go into 
the trades” is not borne out by the in- 
vestigation. On the contrary, it is quite 
apparent that the dearth of apprentices 
in the bnilding trades is not due to a 
dearth of boys interested in entering 
those trades. The unions everywhere re- 
ported long waiting lists of applicants 
for apprenticeships, and joint com- 
mittees agree that the problem does 
not lie in finding material to train. | 

The experience of the commission on | 
apprensticesnip in one large city illus- | 
trates this vividly. In an effort to arouse 
interest among contractors and the gen- 
eral public in the program and the work 
of the commission, its secretary broad- 
cast an address through a local radio 
station. 

“The result,” he said, ‘were illumi- 
nating and disappointing. We were 
flooded with requests from boys and | 
parents for more information, and with 
for apprenticeships, but 


one contractor came _ forward 


Because of the limited opportunities | 
for placing boys with contractors as ap- | 
prentices, some unions, where they are 
sufficiently in control, make a practice 
of confining apprenticeships to the sons 
and other relatives of the men in the | 
trade. Tnis is especially true in brick- 
laying and plastering. 

It is frequently asserted that a boy 
has no chance to become a bricklayer 


{ unless his father is in the trade either 


as contractor of journeyman, and in a 
number of cases that is quite true. It | 
has been true also in plumbing in some 
localities. | 

The Chicago master plumbers have | 
broken up the practice, followed there 
for years, of granting apprenticeships 
only to sons of the men in the trade. 


while | 


| job not only unprofitable but well-nigh 


| from the building. 


| mechanics.” 


The apprenticeship agreement in Chi- | 


cago stipulates that the master plumbers 


shall make their own selection of boys | 
to become apprentices, and the union | 


therefore no longer serves as the re- 


| cruiting agency. 


In Pittsburgh the working agreement 
in the electrical trade provides 


one year and the union the next year, 
and it is tacitly understood that the 


union may select sons of journeymen if | 


it chooses to do so. 
The building trades unions in St. 
Louis have a very definite policy of 


“keeping the trade in the family” and ! 


enforce it to such an extent that. one 
contractor declared that “a boy has as 


| good a chance to get into West Point 
and | ae | 


into the building trades unless his 
father or his uncle is a building crafts- 
man.” ; 


An officer of a local union in St. Louis 


reported that the name of his 14-year- 
old son has already been placed on 


the union’s apprentice waiting list, and | 
be | 
reached before the boy becomes of ap- 


that it quite certainly would not 


prentice age. 


In practical application, union regu- | 
| lations governing the ratio of appren- | 
tices to journeymen prove to be far less | 
| a deterring factor in apprentice training 
Where the | 


than is commonly assumed. 
highly developed systems prevail union 
regulations are apt to be abrogated 
entirely and the whole question of quota 
is handled by the joint committee on the 
basis of the number of apprentices the 
trade can support in continuous employ- 
ment. 


Where the method is more desultory | 


the union quota is not an issue for the 
reason that relatively few contractors 
have any apprentices at all, and certainty 
have no disposition to take on more than 
the union agreement permits. 

If union regulations were in fact re- 
sponsible for restricting opportunities 
for apprentices, one would expect to 
find greater development in open-shop 
centers. Actually, however, it is much 


harder to find an apprentice in an open | 
.than in a closed shop. 


Only three open- 
shop contractors were encountered 
the course of the investigation who had 
more apprentices than they would have 
been granted under union agreement. 


Those most closely in touch with the | 


situation—school authorities, members of 
apprenticeship committees, and contrac- 
tors who are cooperating in the effort 
to the limit of their ability—do not 
hesitate to declare that the individual 


i that | 
| the employer shall select the apprentice 


in | 





Lernarp M. Barucu 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
| Van S. MERLE-SMITH 


contractor is chiefly responsible for the 
shortage of apprentices and the absence 
of a training system. Shortsightedness, 
indifference, and _ selfishuess are the 
charges brought against their colleagues 
by the contractors who are carrying the | 
load of apprentice training for the in- 
dustry. . 

It is conceded that the provision for 
continuous employment, the one element 


boy, is the greatest stumblingblock in 
the path of the contractor doing a small, 
or even a moderately large, business. | 
Accordingly it is the opinion of some | 
of the men in the industry that the | 
problem of seasonal building will have 
to be met before an effective apprentice 
system can be evolved. 


Apprentice System 
Best Under Union Rule 


As a rule trade organizations, t th of 
employers and of journeymen, have at 
least an appreciation «f the needs of | 
their respective trades in regard to ap- | 
prentice training, even though they may 
be doing nothing constructive to pro- 
mote it. And while there are exceptions, 
taken as a whole it is where union or- 
ganization is strongest that apprentice 
systems functions most effectively. 

Local unions were found here and 
there which definitely oppose apprentice- | 





| ship, but more instances occur in which 


the unions are doing all that is being 
done to provide new mechanics. In one 
“closed-shop” center, on the other hand, 
not only strict limitations as to the num- | 
ber of apprentices, but dictation as to 
who may become apprenticed are en- 
forced by unions strong «ough to im- 
pose them upon employers. 

Instances of wage scales so high that 
few contractors can afford to pay them 
to learners suggest restriction by a 
method more indirect and probably more 
effective than the ratio system. 

While it is generally admitted that an | 
apprentice is at best a financial liability | 
for the first year, and often longer than | 
that, it is not that phase of the problem | 
which is objected to so much as it is the 
added difficulties on the job when an ap- 
prentice is taken on. The expression 
most frequently used by contractors is 
that they “can’t be bothered with boys.” 

Rapid building makes training on the 


‘mpossible. Employers and journeymen 
agree that it is simply not possible to 
carry out any real program of teaching 
on the job. 

To this school authorities and lay | 
opinion, equally interested but not so di- 
rectly involved, added that whether pos- | 
sible or not, there certainly is no train- 
ing on the job. The boy merely “rubs 
off” what he can while he is working 
with journeymen, and where school work 
is part of his training the school is ex- 
pected to supply, in a few hours a week, 
the technical and mechanical knowledge 
which the job cannot, or at any rate does 





| not, provide. 


Training Defective 
In Building Trades 


One authority made the unequivocal 
declaration that “there simply is no such 
thing as training apprentices on . the 
building.” Professor Mays explains 
that: 

“The character of construcion work 
discourages the use of inexperienced 
labor for skilled operations. The build- 
ing mechanic does not make a small part 
ot the whole which later will be placed | 
in the finished product, as does the fac- 


tory tradesman, but his work is per- 


| formed, in the first instance, on the build- | 
| ing 


itself. If a plasterer’s apprentice | 
_ a tile setter’s apprentice makes a 
mistake, it is made on the finished prod- 


or 


| uct and can be corrected only by the ex- 


pensive process of tearing out materials 
This characteristic 
of building work makes teaching on the 
job a very expensive procedure and ex- 
plains, in part, the reluctance of con- 
tractors to employ any but journeymen 


As already stated, apprentice problems 
and methods of dealing with them vary 
widely in different localities and crafts, 
and in the various crafts in the same 
locality. At the same time a few craft 
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India Adopts Same 
Position as Britain | 
In Outlawing of War 


Government Desires to Asso: 
ciate With Ideas Expressed | 
In British Acceptance, 
Note Explains. 


India’s position regarding the renun 
ciation of war is identical with that of 
Great Britain, according to a note re4 
ceived by the Department of State or 
June 12 from the British Foreign Of, 
fice on behalf of the Government of 
India. +] 

Great Britain’s position outlined “ir 
her note of May 19 was in favor of the 
French reservation that when one na 


| tion violated the treaty all others shoulc] 


be released, and also in favor of the 
French yveservation that the Kellog 
treaty should not interfere with com: 
mittments under the League of Na: 
and the Locarno treaties. Great 
Britain also suggested a third reserva 
tion on her own behalf to the effect 
that certain vital regions should be ex! 
cluded from the treaty. f 

The note on behalf of the Indiar 
Government expressed its thanks fot 
the American invitation to participate 
as an original signatory of the multi; 
lateral treaty and stated that the In: 
dian position was similar to that out: 
lined in the British note of May 19. The 
note, made public by the Department 
of State, follows in full text: 

Sir: In the note which Mr. Houghtor 
was so good as to address to me on the 
23rd, ultimo, he extended on behalf of 
the Government of the United States 
an invitation to the Government of 
India to participate individually and as 
an original signatory in the treaty for 
the renunciation of war which is now 
under consideration. 

I now have the honor to inform you 
that the Government of India have re- 
quested that an expression of  theit 
warm thanks may be conveyed to de 
United States Government for this inj 
vitation which they are happy to ac; 
cept. I have the honor to add that tha 
Government of India desire to asso: 
ciate themselves with the note which ]] 
had the honor to address to Mr. Hough- 
ton on the 19th ultimo. 1 


Visiting Nurses Are Urged 
For All American Countries 


Every American country should have 
a corps of visiting public-health nurses’ 
according to a resolution adopted by 
the Committee on Social Problems and 
Hygiene of the Sixth International 
American Conference received by the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Among the resoiutions adopted by the} 
committee on Social Problems and Hy-] 
giene of the Sixth International Ameri- 
can Conference held in Havana, January 
16 to February 22, 1928, was one recom- 
mending that every American country 


should have a corps of visiting public- 


health nurses. 


Canadian Paper Mill Drops, 
Price-Fixing Affiliations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Canada’s largest paper mills, its ‘mem- 
bers representing well over 50 per cent} 
of the total rated capacity. 

For some time the market for news- 
print has been unsatisfactory and com- 
panies belonging to the selling agency 
have been able to operate their mills at 
not more than 80 per cent capacity and 
in some cases even less.. At the same 
time several of the independen’ mills 
which refused to join the organization 
by cutting prices have been able tc 
contract for their entire output. 

This situatiton has caused much dis- 
satisfaction within the industry with 
the result that the company mentioned 
above has withdrawn and several others 
are reported to be contemplating simi- 
in order to be able to sel} 
their output independently. 


organizations have definite national pro- 
grams which are of fairly wide applica- 
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Congress Is Urged : 
To Regain Powers 
Given Commissions 


Senator Thomas Says Inde- 
pendent Boards Should Be 
Made Agencies of Leg-, 
islative Branch. 


[Coniinued from Page 1.] 


an act approved September 8, 1916, di- 
rected the Commission to put at the 
disposal of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate as well as the 
President, whenever requested, all infor- 
mation it has and to make such investi- 
gations as Congress or the President 
requires of it, 

“It can investigate the tariff relations 
between this Government and the gov- 
ernments of foreign countries. It can 
investigate commercial treaties, prefer- 
ential provisions, economic alliances, the 
effect o/ export bounties and preferen- 
tial traasportation rates, the volume of 
importetions compared with domestic 
production and consumption, and condi- 
tions, causes, and effects relating to 
competition of foreign industries with 
American industries, including dumping 
of foreign products in the American 
markets and the cost of production 
abroad. It has power now to conduct 
investigations to assist the President to 
modify the rates of duties and classifi- 
cations fixed in tariff acts. It can do 
many other things under the authority 
it exercises. Contrary to American the- 
ories, the President can make tariff 
rates. 

“As a matter of fact, that Commis- 


sion should be the agency of Congress, | 


serving as the fact-finding body for the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 


and the Senate Committee on Finance | 
instead of having to report to the Pres- | 


ident. The revenue-making power of 
Government is vested in Congress, not 
in the executive establishment, and the 
Commission’s functions should be a part 
. of the operating machinery of Congress. 
It would have plenty to do as an agency 
of Congress. 


“We passed a tax bill at the session 


just cleared. I venture to say that no 
member of either House of Congress 
understands all of its provisions. 

make no qualification in saying that I 
believe no member of either body under- 
stands what all the administrative pro- 
visions of that bill mean, although they, 


of course, understand its rate provisions. | 


“T think the Budget Bureau should be 


under a joint committee of the ranking | 


members of the two appropriations com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. That 
is where it belongs, instead of the Bu- 
reau’s exercising the remarkable power 
it does under the President, with its 
passing of opinion for and against legis- 
lation affecting proposals for appropria- 
tions by Congress. The Bureau of the 
Budget is now in the Treasury, but it is 
under the immediate direction of the 
President. Created just seven years ago, 
it prepares for him the annual budget 
and the supplemental or deficiency esti- 
mates as the President may recommend 
to Congress and it assembles, correlates, 
revises, reduces or ‘increases the esti- 
mates which the different departments 
of the Government have to submit to the 
Budget. 


Appropriations Less 
Than Budget Estimates : 


“Since the Budget Burean was cre- 
ated, the President, acting through the 
Bureau, has asked Congress for more 
money than Congress has appropriated. 
Prior to this year, the average was $5,- 
000,000 less appropriation by Congress 
than the Budget Bureau asked for. The 
figures show that Congress has been 
more economical than the Budget act- 
ing for the President. Congress has been 
$55,000,00 more for economy, as an 
average during those years, than the 
Budget Bureau. 

“And at this last session of Congress, 
which adjourned May 29, Congress, de- 
spite the large sum it appropriated, ap- 
propriated less money than the Bud- 
get Bureau recommended to Congress. 


Congress always has been more economi- ! 


cal than the Budget Bureau. It has al- 
ways appropriated in the aggregate less 
money than proposed by the President 
through the Budget Bureau. 

Every proposal for appropriations goes 
to the Budget and it can revise, curtail, 
or increase these proposals as it sees 
fit, irrespective of what the will of Con- 
gress or its members may be, and as- 
sumes to dictate what Congress shall do 
with respect to the appropriation of 
funds for carrying on the Government. 
When you think of appropriations total- 
ing upwards of $4,628,000,000, regular 
appropriations and fixed charges, made 
by Congress for the fiscal year about to 
begin you can visualize how enormous 
the authority is that may be exercised 
by the Budget Bureau in passing on pro- 
posals as to what Congress should con- 
sider, and Congress is more economical 
than the Budget Bureau. 

“It can be conceived also, irrespective 
of who may control the executive powers 
along these lines, that there might be a 
time when the fiscal affairs of the nation 
would be placed in the hands of men 
who do not understand at all the legisla- 
tive functions and who do not have any 
knowledge of Congress. 

“As the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s powers now stand, and as now 
exercised, people are complaining of 
high freight rates, but Congress is un- 
able to do anything in the matter—it 
rests with the Commission. It is rather 
significant that reaction against the 
powers exercised by its members 
brought about the rejection of te re- 
nomination of John J. Esch as a mem- 
ber of the Commission. As originally 
created in 1887, the Commission con- 
sisted of five members and by various 
amendatory and supplementary enact- 
ments its powers have been increased 
and its scope of authority widened all 
along the line. Today it has 11 members 
and has the widest possible powers over 
rates, classification, hauls, and what 
not. 


Congressional Powers 
Conferred on Commission 


“Congress has relinquished Congres- 
sionai powers to the Commission as an 
executive body through such measures 
as the earlyelaw of 1889, the Elkins Act 
of 1903, the Hepburn Act of 1906, the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, the acts of 
1912 and 1917, and the Transportation 
Act of 1920. 

“That Commission adopted a_ policy 
that proposed to equalize the prosperity 
of the country by penalizing the pros- 
perous sections by aid to the unprosper- 
ous sections in the way of frieght 
rates, as evidenced in the recent 
Lake cargo freight rates case, the 


Preliminary Steps Taken for Adjusiment | 
Of Shipping Claims Under War Claims Act | 


Department of Justice Announces That Data Is Being 
‘ Obtained on Which to Decide Cases. 


The Department of Justice announced 
in a statement June 12 that it had taken 
preliminary steps in the assembly of data 
for use in adjusting shipping claims un- 


der the War Claims Act of 1928. Con- | 
ferences have been held between the De- | 


partment and representatives of the 
arbiter who is to hear and decide the 
claims, but the Department said it prob- 
ably would be late summer before data 


President Defers Departure 


For Camp in Wisconsin | 


President Coolidge deferred his depar- 


| set for June 11, but saw no callers at the 
executive offices on June 12. 
of his departure was not announced. 


reaction on which brought about 


Congress should not avoid its responsi- 
bility in power over these matters. The 
Commission should be as close to popu- 
lar sentiment as Congress itself. If we 
should make the Commission responsible 
to Congress as an agency of Congress, 
instead of an independent executive body 
responsible to no one, the members of 
that body would be as anxious to keep 
in touch with the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of this country as Congress is. 


“Congress relinquished power when 


an independent body last year. It is 
the sole zoverning body of radio-broad- 
casting activities for a/year to begin 


on to the Department of Commerce, 
except as to hearings on appeals of 
broadcasters. Congress should have con- 
trol over that body, too. 

“T shail propose te Gongress at the 
coming session that it regain its power 
along the lines suggested. I would let 


and would have these commissions re- 
sponsible to Congress. 


the country that there is too much bu- 
reaucracy in Washington. 


trol of institutions and companies so 
much as I am objecting to the creation of 
| these bureaus and setting them up as 


authority, under rules and regulations, 
| to make laws, interpret laws and execute 
laws. 

“TI am not proposing to abolish any of 
| these. I have not that in mind. But I 
am advocating, and will advocate in‘ the 
| Senate, that Congress exercise the au- 


| tution contemplates. If this plan of or- 
ganization, with the regaining of 
powers to Congress, should fail, then 
Congress will continue to give up power 
until the only authority it will assume 


directors of an industrial organization, 
with the President the manager and Con- 
gress the council to carry out his pol- 
icies,” 











sufficient for the arbiter to decide the 
cases has been gathered. Following is the 
full text of the Department’s announce- 
ment: 

The officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice having charge of the litigation in- 
volved in the recent Act of Congress pro- 
viding for the settlement of World War 
claims, have taken preliminary steps in 
connection with the arbiter appointed to 
hear and decide these claims, as to the 
procedure that will be employed in the 
| consideration of the cases: 


attended by representatives of the De- 
partment and by representatives of the 





ture for his summer camp at Brule, Wis., | 


The date | 


the rejection of Mr. Each’s nomination. | 


it made the Federal Radio Commission | 


with, and then all its powers will pass | 


Congress be responsible to the people | 


“There is a general charge throughout | 


1 I am not ob- | 
jecting to Federal supervision and con- | 


little independent governments with full | 


thority in government which the Consti- | 


the | 


will be comparable to that of a board of | 


steamship companies that are making 
claims for vessels seized by the United 
States at the time of the entry of this 
Government into the World War. Data 


is being assembled by the Government | 
| showing the details of the export ap- 
| praisals made by the Survey Board of | 


| the Navy, and representatives of two of 
the German steamship lines will spend 


part of the summer in Europe assem- | 
bling information regarding ship values | 


at the time the seizures were made. 


The present indications are that the | 
greater part of the summer will be spent | 
in getting together the necessary infor- | 


mation upon which the arguments will 


be presented to the arbiter as a basis | 
for the decisions he will be called upon | 


to make. Four attorneys of the Depart- 
ment have been assigned to the pre- 
liminary work of this investigation. 


| be made on behalf of the United States 


to the suit brought in the District of | 


Columbia by the representatives of the 
British government, known as the Brit- 


ish Public Trustee cases, in which is set | 


up on behalf of the British government 


claims involving about $12,000,000 for | 
alleged participation by the British gov- | 
ernment in the seizure of certain por- | 


tions of the property taken over by the 
United States at the time of the entry by 
this Government into the World War. 


Value of Import Includes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| they had both, which was the higher, 
and, if only one, which value it was, and 
| what it was.” 

Though some of this information was 
lacking in the lower court’s finding of 
| facts, the Customs Court of Appeals did 
| not remand the cause for further find- 


A meeting with the arbiter was held, | 


There is also in progress an answer to | 


necessary by the impracticability of ob- 
taining evidence.” 

The Court of Customs Appeals af- 
Customs 
Court approving a dutiable value of 9:25 
| yen per piece, plus 7 per cent consump- 
| tion tax, on one shipment of cotton crepe 


| 
firmed the judgment of the 


from Japan, and a dutiable value 
10.20 yen per piece, plus 46 sen 
piece consumption tax, on the other ship- 
ment in controversy. 
The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of June 14. 


of 


Of Ships Predicted. 


Bookings of Federal Lines 
Declared to 8e Showing 
Improvement. 


| Increase in Profits 
| 
| 


The vessels of the United States Lines, 
Government-owned and operated, are ex- 
pected to have even a better year than in 
1927 from the standpoint of net operat- 
ing profits, the vice president of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation in charge of 
operations, E. C. Kelly, stated 
June 12. 


in the history of the Lines in which it 
made an operating profit, Mr. Kelly said 
that passenger bookings for July for the 


| capacity” and that requests have been 
beyond capacity. The freight bookings, 
Mr. Kelly stated, also have been “very 
good,” 

Increased revenues for the lines are 
anticipated as a result of the addition 
to the service of the “America,” which 


mately $2,500,000, said Mr. Kelly. 


| other vessels of the service, the “George 
Washington,” ‘President Harding,” 
“President Roosevelt,” and 
also are making creditable bookings. 

Declaring that the tourist travel on 


Foreign Consumption Tax | 


ings of fact, since, it was explained, the | 
matters involved had been pending for | 
| such a length of time that “there should | 


| be an end to the litigation.” 
In determining the dutiable value, the 


| Court declared that, by virtue of provi- | 


sions of the Tariff Act of 1922, reports 
_of consular attaches and customs repre- 
| sentatives in foreign countries should be 
| considered by the trial court and be 
admitted into evidence. 

The statute, it was stated, “gives an 
evidentiary character to many things 
| which would not be so classed in ordi- 
} nary judicial proceedings. This is made 


Glacier 
National Park | 


This interesting land-and-lake cruise takes you to 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, Trick Falls, the Many 
Glacier region, and many other beauty spots in this 
scenic mountain homeland of the Blackfeet Indians 
.-- The one low cost covers everything for the four 
days—motor coach and launch fares, meals and. ac- 
commodations at the Many Glacier and other fine 
hotels. International. tour of Glacier and Waterton 
Lakes National Parks only $57.50: Let us give you 
full information about this and other popular vaca- 
tion regions reached via the New Oriental Limited 
—faster time, no extra fare. 
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A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
St. Paul, Mi 


Please send me free booke about Glacier National 
Park. I am especially interested in 


0 4-Day Tour of Glacier National Park 
O Pacific Northwest T: 
Dude 
O Great Northern Escorted Tours 


0 
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! 
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ours 
Ranch Vacations 


per | 


orally | 


Recalling that last year was the first 


seven vessels of the service are “up to | 


was reconditioned at a cost of approxi- | 
The | 
| “Leviathan” has been showing favorable | 
returns for some time, he said, and the | 


; ' 
“Republic,” 


Airplane Carrier Sets Record in Miles 


Per Day for Second Time in 48 Hours 


Naval Vessel “‘Lexington” Steai:.s 742 Knots, Exceeding 


The Navy airplane carrier “Lexing- 
ton” for the second time in two days 
has broken the world’s speed record for 


miles steamed in 24 hours, having logged | 


; 742 nautical miles on June 11 to surpass 
its previous record of 700 nautical miles 
established in the preceding 24-hour 
| period, the Department of the Navy was 

informed June 12 by the Commanding 


Officer of the A. W. 


| Captain 
Marshall. 


vessel, 


The vessel is en route from San Fran- | 
Officers in the De- | 


cisco to Honolulu. 
partment stated orally that the “Lexing- 
ton” would establish a new world’s 
record for trans-Pacific passage should it 
encounter the same favorable weather 
conditions it has been enjoying. They 
estimated that she would complete her 
voyage under 75 hours, to exceed the 
present record of the light cruiser 
a 3 = = 

the United States Lines has been un- 
precedented thus far this season, Mr. 
Kelly said this was in spite of rigid en- 
forcement of the prohibition law on the 


| vessels of the service. Whereas for- 


eign ships have bars, the vessels of the | 


Lines 
with 


United States 
competition 


this 
and 


are meeting 
excellent food 


recreational facilities of the first order. | 
for example, he said, | 


The “Leviathan,” 
has a dance pavilion on each deck, while 


dance floors and music. 


“America,” Mr. Kelly said that the ves- 
sel, 


Atlantic trade.” She is an admirable 
running mate of the “Leviathan,” he 
said, 


the cabin ships also are provided with | 
Discussing the recommissioning of the | 


since it has been reconditioned, is | 
“superior to any in her class in the trans- | 


Best Time Ever Made by Cruiser or Liner. 


| “Omaha,” made in 1923, 


| the passage in 75 hours, 40 minutes, and 
40 seconds. 


lows: 

“For the second time in two days 
the aircraft carrier U. S. S, “Lexington” 
has broken the world’s speed record for 
miles steamed in 24 hours when 


President Coolidge Praises 
Mexican “Good Will’’ Flight 


President Coolidge sent a message of 
congratulation to President Calles in 


| Mexico City on June 12 on the success- 


when she made | 


The full text of the Department fol- | 


ful completion of the “good will” flight 
of Captain Carranza from Mexico City 
to Washington. 

The Undersecretary of State, Rob- 
ert E. Olds, also sent a message to 
Genaro Estrada, Acting Secretary of 


| Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


| 


the | 


giant vessel, running with smooth seas | 


and all conditions favorable, logged 742 
nautical miles in 24 hours, according 
to a radio despatch received at the Navy 
Department from Captain A. 
shall, United States Navy. On the pre- 
vious day the vessel logged 700 nauti- 
cal miles, thus exceeding the best pre- 


U. S. S. “Omaha” in 1923 when she 
turned in 690 nautical miles, on a cruise 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. 

The “Lexington” got underway from 
San Pedro, Cailif., shortly after noon 
on June 9 for Honolulu. Counting the 
time from the moment the anchor was 
up the vessel averaged 29.9 knots per 
hour up to June 10 at noon. The aver- 
age speed from anchorage up to noon 
June 11 was 30.0 knots while the aver- 
age speed for the last 24 hours 
ported was 30.9 knots per hour. 

As a result of the record 
being made by the ‘Lexington’ she has 
broken the world’s record for distance 
| travelled in 24 hours twice in 
days and has also established a new 
record for distance travelled in 48 
hours. According to the report from 
Captain Marshafl the vessel will ar- 
rive at Honolulu at 12:15 p. m. today, 
The best record run for a 
liner was made by the “Mauretania” in 


re- 





| 
* hours. 


W. Mar- | 


| vious record, made by the light cruiser | 


| Estrada, 


run now | 


The telegrams, made public by the 
Department of State, follow in full 
text: 

His Excellency, P. Elias Calles, Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican States, 
Mexico City: It gives me particular 
pleasure to inform Your Excellency of 
Captain Carranza’s safe arrival in Wash- 
ington. His feat was hampered by very 
unfavorable weather conditions when 
nearing his goal, but this did not daunt 
him in bringing his flight to a success- 
ful conclusion. I desire to extend to 
Your Excellency my enthusiastic con- 
gratulations upon the captain’s notable 
accomplishment and to assure you that 
the United States is proud to welcome 
this intrepid aviatér of your country. 
(Signed) Calvin Coolidge. 

His Excellency, Genaro Estrada, 
Acting Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, Mexico City: 1 am happy to 
assure Your Excellency of my hearty 
felicitations upon the completion of Cap- 


| tain Carranza’s flight from Mexico City 


| to 
two 


Washington. The splendid courage, 
extraordinary flying ability and rare 
good judgment displayed by Captain 
Carranza under the most trying weather 


| conditions command the highest admira- 


| 
passenger | 


1911 when she logged 676 knots in 24 | 


tion of the American people. It is my 
sincere hope that this notable occasion 
may bind still closer the citizens of the 
United States and Mexico. (Signed) 
Robert E. Olds, Acting Secretary of 
State. 


Buy the only car 


whose sales equal the combined 


sales of a 
its field -~ 


v 


Demand for Buick has increased at such 
a remarkable rate that Buick sales equal 
the combined sales of any other three 


cars in its field! 


What better testimonial to Buick value 
than this? What more convincing evi- 
dence that Buick, of all cars at or near 
its price, best measures up to the world’s 
conception of what an automobile 


should be? 


Buick’s vibrationless six-cylinder Valve- 
in-Head Engine—most powerful engitte 


All Buick models have Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, front and rear, as standard equipment 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ 


COUPES $1195 to $1850 . 
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ny other three cars in 


vw 


of ita dante tie ellie Wie Geta 
Chassis, and a score of other exclusive 


features explain Buick’s popularity. 


The world-wide preference for Buick is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. Choose 
the car which outsells any other three 


cars in its field. 


Buya 


BUICK 


SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. TheG. M A.C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available 
SS SS SSS 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


FLINT, MICHIGAN—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Taxation 


| Allowance Provided 
For Taxes Levied by 
Foreign Governments 


Provisions of Revenue Act | 


Explained by Member of 
Personnel of Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


By JOSEPH WEARE, 
Audit Review Division, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
The expansion of American business 
relations with foreign countries in the 


last 25 years, especially marked during | 


and since the World War, has been re- 
flected by a large increase in the num- 
ber of American -corporations with 
branches abroad and in the number of 
American-controlled foreign corpora- 
tions. 

Some of these handle the sale of raw 
and finished products of American 
origin; others conduct manufacturing 
plants in the foreign field as well as 
distribute the output; still others op- 
erate branch banks, public utilities, or 
transportation lines on land or sea. 

Engaged in Industry. 


Morcover, there are numerous Amer- | 


ican companies, or American-controlled 
foreign subsidiaries, producing a 
raw products, such as tobacco, fruit, 
and sugar, which in varying finished 
stages are shipped to the United States 
or to other foreign ports. Instead | of 
producing goods, American companies, 
through foreign branches or subsidiaries, 
may purchase goods for shipment and 
sale in the United States. 

American corporations 
these operations receive income either 
direct or by way of dividends duly dis- 
tributed. The foreign tax paid or ac- 
crued on this income from foreign 
sources affects the domestic tax 
posed by the United States. 

Previous Tax Method. 

Prior to the 1918 act foreign taxes 
paid by a domestic corporation through 
its branches were deductible from its 
gross income. Dividends received from 
foreign ccrporations were reported for 
domestic tax so as to 
duction of any foreign 
therefrom. 

Under the 1918 act the entire amount 
of foreign tax paid on income from 
sources within the foreign countries or 
accrued by the domestic corporation was 
applicable not as a deduction from gross 
income but as a credit against the do- 
mestic tax. A foreign tax paid by a 
foreign subsidiary, restricted to the 
amount actually paid (not accrued) in 
the taxable year and further limited as 
shown in the act, was also allowed as a 
credit against domestic tax by the 
1918 act. 


Credit System Continued. 

Under the 1921, 1924, and 1926 acts 
the sysiem of crediting against domestic 
tax was continued, provision being made 
either for taxes paid or accrued through 
branch operations and for taxes paid by 
foreign subsidiaries which distributed 
dividends to the domestic corporation. 

These acts, for the first time, laid 


tax withheld 


down certain limitations as to the ap- | 
plication of a foreign tax paid by the | 


corporation itself, through branches or 
otherwise. The result has been that in 
many cases less than the full amount of 
such tax could be credited. 

The object of the present paper is to 


discuss certain audit features, bearing | 


in mind the basic consideration in the 
allowance of credit; that is the impor- 
tance of establishing, 
receipts or foreign returns submitted, 
the correct year of accrual of the tax. 
The taxpayer often asks what differ- 
ence it makes whether the accrual be of 
one year or another. 


Tax Case Assumed. 

The difference will be clear from the 
following: Assume a case where the 
tax is paid directly by the domestic cor- 
poration. If the tax be allocable to the 


year 1917, it will be a deduction from | : E I 
| contention being that the waiver under 


gross income; if covering 1918, it will 
be credited in full amount; if covering 


1921, it will be credited in a limited | 
amount which may be greater or less | 


than that allowable for the same tax 


when accrued in 1922 or 1923, depending | 


on variations in the totals of foreign in- 


come, income from all sources, and do- | - | 
| by the taxpayer’s treasurer, although the | 
company was then in the hands of two | 


mestic tax in the respective years. 
An impressive fact in considering the 


necessity for such evidence of payment | 


of the tax as is required by the regula- 
tions under article 383 is that each 
dollar of tax credit allowed is a doilar 
reduction in the domestic tax otherwise 
found due; that, for instance, with the 
domestic tax rate at 12% per cent, al- 
lowance of a foreign tax credit of 


$2,500 is equivalent to the acceptance of | 


a deduction from taxable 


$20,000. 


income of 


Details of Income. 


must be submitted the receipts or re- 
turns of foreign origin. The form sup- 
plies details as to the income; the re- 
ceipts establish the tax and its accrual 
date. 

Examination of the receipts is handi- 
capped by the fact that they come in 
many foreign languages, Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, and Portuguese 
predominating in the order named. One 
corporation presented receipts from over 
80 foreign countries. 

Receipts further establish whether the 
taxes claimed as credits are national in- 
come or profits taxes or whether they 
are taxes imposed by a subdivision of 
a foreign country. such as a State, 
county, or municipality, which the de- 
partment has interpreted as not prop- 
erly allowable as credits under the va- 
rious acts. 

Such are taxes imposed by Tasmania, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New South Wales, subdivisions of Aus- 
tralia. Owing largely to difficulties of 
advanced by the 


taxpayers for an 


astounding variety of taxes outside those | 


in the allowable class. 

A further confusing element is the 
fact that in certain countries, the na- 
tional government avails itself of local 
ceipt instead of covering taxes paid by 
a foreign subsidiary may cover taxes 
“ey by as subsidiary of that subsidiary 

e from some Latin American country 
where 2 particular form of tax is im- 
posed by special contract between the 
foreign government and the American 
corporation operating in the country 
which, while in lieu of all other taxes, 
may or may not he an income tax ai- 
lowable as a credit. 

The foreign tax may be a production 


+, 


abroad | 


conducting | 


im- |} 


| was indicated. 


reflect the de- | 





from foreign tax | net income properly assignable to each 





| Which proved to be notification of 
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Consolidated Returns 


Corporations 


Validity of Tax Payment by Parent Concern 
For Subsidiaries Without Protest Is Upheld 


Protest on Ground That Assessment Should Be Allocated 
Among Companies Is Declared to Be Barred. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
CoUNSEL’s MEeMORANDUM. G. C. M. 
3910. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, was asked to decide 
whether a corporation or any of its 
subsidiaries may question the legality of 
an assessment because not allocated to 
such subsidiaries after the parent cor- 
poration had filed returns for each and 
indicated thereon that no tax was to be 
assessed, the parent cornoration itself 
making the payments without protest. 

His ruling was that the legality could 
not be questioned since the original re- 
turns, together with an additional tax 
later found to be due, had been paid 
without protest by the parent company. 
Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum: 

An opinion is requested relative to 
the payment of assessments of tax for 
the year 1920 in the case of a parent 
and subsidiary corporation under the 
following circumstances: 

A consolidated return was filed for 
the year 1920, which included the in- 
come of M Company, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the parent company, and 
of several affiliated subsidaries, one of 
which was the N Company, hereinafter 
referred to as the taxpayer. 

Form 1122 was filed for each sub- 
sidiary for 1920 and on each such form 
it was indicated that no tax should be 
assessed against the subsidiary. All of 
these Forms 1122, including that of tax- 


payer, were signed by A, president, and | 
return | 


B, treasurer. The consolidated 1 
was signed by the same two individuals, 
acting in the same capacities. 


The total tax indicated on the original | 
return was assessed against the parent | 
company, which paid the tax without ob- | 
jection. Upon final audit of the consol- | 


idated return, an additional tax liability 


made under section 274(c) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, and the tax was paid 
by the vawent company without objec- 
tion. Aiter it had paid the additional 
tax, the parent company billed its sub- 
sidiaries for their respective propor- 
tions thereof. All the subsidiaries paid 
the parent company except the tax- 
payer, which, since July —, 1923, 
been in the. hands of receivers. 


The receivers refused to pay to the | 


parent company the taxpayer’s propor- 
tion of the additional tax. The parent 
company then filed a claim for refund 


| of the amount computed by it as appli- 


cable to the taxpayer, contending that 
the assessment of the total additional 
tax against the parent company was 


contrary to section 240 of the Revenue | 


Act of 1918, which provides that in the 
absence of an agreement among the af- 
filiated companies the tax shall be as- 
sessed upon the respective 
companies on the basis of the net in- 
come properly assignable to each. 


Reconsideration 
Oj Assessment Asked 


The Income Tax Unit notified the par- 


ent company in December—, 1927, that a | 


certificate of overassessment would be 
issued in its favor in an amount equal to 
the additional tax paid by it in behalf of 
the taxpayer. The Unit then made an 
allocation of the tax on the basis of the 


of the affiliated companies, and notified 


the taxpayer by letter dated December—, | 
1927, that an assessment of the tax al- | 
: located to it had been made in accord- 

ance with the provisions of section 282 | 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, which pro- | 


vides for the immediate assessment of 
a deficiency in the case of bankruptcy 
and receiverships. Thereafter the receiv- 
ers for the taxpayer requested reconsid- 
eration of the assessment, their principal 


which the assessment was made is void 
and that the assessment is therefore 
barred by virtue of the running of the 
statute of limitations. 


It appears that the waiver in ques- | 


tion is dated October 2, 1926, expires on 
December 31, 1927, and was executed 


receivers appointed by a State court. 
The record shows that in the court or- 
der creating the receivership the cor- 


porate officers were enjoined from act- | 
| ing for the corporation, except in cer- | 
| tain instances not material here. 
record further shows that for the year | 


1923 the taxpayer’s income tax return 


| was signed by the receivers, for the year | 
1924 by the president and treasurer, and | 


for the year 1925 by the receivers. 
An opinion has been requested on the 


| following questions: 
With Form 1118, which should accom- | 
pany claim for credit of a foreign tax, | 


(1) Is the waiver void and the assess- | 


ment thereunder illegal ? 
(2) If the assessment was illegally 


; made, should the Bureau revoke the al- 
| location and cancel 
| overassessment in favor of the M Com- 
pany, on the grounds that the statement | 


the certificate 


| tax or an export tax and yet the word- 
| ing of the receipt may give the impres- 
| sion that it is a true income tax. 


One 
taxpayer operating in France credited 
taxes shown on an official document 
the 
allowance of a large refund. 

_It is important that under the limita- 
tions imposed by the acts of 1921, 1924, 
and 1926 the foreign income, used in 
the numerator of the fraction establish- 
ing the ratio, should be net income—the 
same income as is reflected in the total 
net income reported for taxation in the 
United States, 

It is necessary that the date of the 
payment of dividends by foriegn sub- 
sidiaries be shown in order to establish 


t “ & la C J whether tax receipts submi tually 
interpreting foreign receipts, claims are | I ited ac , 


pertain to income out of which the divi- 
dends ‘have been paid. 
Accumulations of Surplus. 

Analysis of the accumulation of sur- 
plus and the taxes paid on income which 
such accumulation represents is often 
necessary Over a series of years in de- 
termining tax credit for any given year. 

Mention should be made of the fact 
that section 238(c) of the 1924 and 1926 
acts has often been understood by the 
taxpayer to permit him to take credit 
on a paid basis, whereas his accounts 
are on an accrual basis. The 
mentioned permits a taxpayer, whether 


!on a paid or an accrual basis, to take 


his credits on an accrual basis, 
ho futher, 


has | 


affiliated | 


The | 


of 


section | 


It goes | 


, made in Form 1122 constitutes an agree- 
ment within the meaning of section 
240(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918? 

The questions will be discussed seri- 
atim. 

(1) Section 278(c) of the Revenue Act 
provides that the running of the statute 
of limitations may be stayed by a con- 
sent in writing entered into by the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer. 

Article 622 of Regulations 69, with 
reference to the subject of returns by re- 
ceivers, provides: 


Waiver by Treasurer 


Is Held to Be Invalid 


“Receivers, trustees in dissolution, 
trustees in bankruptcy, and assignees, 
operating the property or business of 
corporations, must make returns of in- 
come for such corporations on Form 1120, 
covering each year or part of a year 
during which they are in control. Not- 
withstanding that the powers and func- 
tions of a corporation are suspended and 


the time being in the custody of the re- 


the order of the court, such receiver, 
of the corporate officers and is required 
to perform all the duties and assume all 
the liabilities which would devolve upon 
the officers of the corporation were they 
in control. (See section 282 and articles 
1293 and 1924.)” 


was without authority to act, both by 
reason of the prohibition referred to and 
under the provisions of article 
quoted above. The receivers were the 
only competent persons to enter into an 
agreement constituting a consent in writ- 
ing within the meaning of section 278(c), 
supra. 





t is therefore the opinion of this office | 
| that the waiver is invalid and conse- 
A 60-day letter to the | 
parent company was mailed. March—, | 
1927. No appeal was taken to the Board | 
of Tax appeals. Assessments was then | 


quently the assessment of December--, 
1927, is illegal. 

(2) The courts have passed on a case 
similar to the instant case in several im- 
portant respects. In re Temtor Corn & 
Fruit Products Co. (299 Fed., 326), the 
court considered a petition for review of 
the allowance of a claim of the United 
States for the balance of income taxes 
due for 1920. The referee in bankruptcy 
had submitted his opinion, setting forth 
the facts and his conclusions of law. 
The facts and conclusions pertinent to a 
consideration of the instant case are as 
follows: 


Decision Cited 


| From Similar Cases 


“The bankrupt, Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., and the Best-Clymer Man- 
ufacturing Co., now also in bankruptcy, 
| filed a consolidated return for the cal- 
endar year 1920, and this return pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the 
Temtor company was the parent corpo- 
| ration and the Best-Clymer company its 
subsidiary. The income and_ excess 
profits taxes for both companies were 
assessed as a unit upon the basis of 
this return at the sum of $114,688.30. 
The Temtor company paid three quar- 
terly installments upon the taxes so as- 
sessed, but did not pay the fourth quar- 
terly installment, which in normal course 
should have been paid in December, 1921. 
In December, 1922, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue made an additional as- 





taxes for the year 1920 in the sum of 
$12,713.35. This additional assessment 
| was made upon the basis of the consoli- 
dated return before mentioned, and re- 
sulted from the disallowance of certain 
items of plant depreciation included in 
the return. The claim of $36,695.23 now 
asserted by the Government is made up 
of the unpaid fourth installment of the 
taxes for 1920, with certain adjustments 
for overpayment for the year 1919, and 
for interest, $23,981.88, together with 
the additional assessment, $12,713.35, 
above mentioned. 
ene trustee in bankruptcy urges three 
principal objections to the allowance of 
the Government’s claim: (1) That among 
the items of income embraced in the con- 
solidated return is an item of “rental, 
$1,240,000,” and that $1,000,000 of this 
sum was improperly reported as income 
of the Temtor company, and should be 
excluded in determining the amount of 
income and excess profits taxes properly 
payable. (2) That upon the facts here 
presented a consolidated return for the 
Temtor company and the Best-Clymer 
comany was not proper, and not war- 
ranted by law. (3) That, even though a 
consolidated return was proper, the Gov- 
ernment was required to apportion the 
tax as between the two companies. For 
the information of counsel the referee 
| will state the conclusion reached by him 
upon each of the objections urged on be- 
| half of the trustee in bankruptcy. 
* * * # * * 

“It is finally contended on behalf of 
the trustee in bankruptcy that, even 
though the tax here in question was 
properly computed on the basis of the 
| consolidated return, the Government in 


| portioned the tax between the two com- 
panies, as provided in section 240 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 
shows that the tax was computed as a 
unit, and was not apportioned, but was 
all assessed against the Temtor com- 
pany. Under the statute it was proper 
for the two corporations concerned to 
agree as between themselves as to the 
proportion of the entire tax to be as- 
sessed against each. As the entire tax 
appears to have been ussessed against 
the Temtor company, and as that com- 
pany, without objection or request for 
an apportionment, paid three quarterly 
installments of the tax, it must be in- 
ferred that both companies agreed to the 
assessment as made. As already stated, 
the companies had practically the same 
officers and directors, and the course fol- 
| lowed by them was the legal equivalent 
of an agreement and request that the 
entire tax be assessed against the Tem- 
tor company. In the present posture of 
the case I do not think it is open to 
either company to object to the course 
taken by the Government in assessing 
the tax. 

The court adopted the referee’s find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law on 
points (1) and (8). It reached the same 
| conclusions of law on point (2) by dif- 
ferent reasoning. The petition for review 
was denied. 

The above decision was sustained by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit in the case of John F. 
Schlafly, Trustce in Bankruptcy of the 
i Temtor Corn & Fruit Products Co, v. 


\ 
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that the property and business are for | 
ceiver, trustee, or assignee, subject to | 


trustee, or assi s si ace | .. eat 
ee See ee ee eee | tioner thereof. The petitioner duly filed 


The taxpayer’s treasurer, who signed | 
the waiver in behalf of the corporation, | 


622, | 


| sessment of income and excess profit | 





making the assessment should have ap- | 
| result, 





of | 
The evidence | 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Asserts Sole Right 
To End Proceedings 


Clerk Without Authority to 
Enter Order Withdrawing 
Protest on Request of 
Litigant. 


CAPITAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. Docket No, 10601. Boarp 
OF TAX APPEALS. 

The opinion presented herewith con- 
cerns jurisdictional questions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals with particular 
respect to the rights of the parties liti- 
gant to withdraw or conclude cases once 
they are before the Board. The clerk 
of the Board has no right to enter an 
order withdrawing an appeal since that 
action lies only in the province of the 
Board itself, it was ruled. 

L. L. Hamby for the taxpayer. 
Gibbs for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text 
opinion: 

Phillips: The Commissioner deter- 
mined deficiencies in tax to be due from 
the petitioner for the years 1918 to 
1923, inclusive, and notified the peti- 


its petition with the Board on January 
4, 1926. The respondent filed his an- 


swer on February 23, 1926, wherein he | 


denied the allegations of error set forth 


in the petition and alleged that in com- | 
puting the deficiency the Commissioner | 
had overstated petitioner’s invested cap- | 
The effect of the answer was to | 


ital. 
allege that the amount of the deficiency 


determined by the Commissioner should | 


be increased. 
The proceeding duly came on 
time it appeared that the petitioner had, 


on the previous day, filed 


ing and signed by counsel for petitioner, 
reading: ‘“Praecipe withdrawing 
peal: The clerk of the Board of Tax 
Appeals will please enter the above en- 
titled appeal withdrawn.” 


Argument was had upon the right of | 


the petitioner to withdraw this proceed- 
ing, counsel for the respondent taking 
the position that the petitioner should 
proceed before the Board. The matter 
was taken under advisement and no 
hearing was then had on the merits. 


Board (section 900 of the Revenue Act 


| of 1924 as amended by section 1000, 


Revenue Act of 1926) the Board is to 
act either through a majority of its 
members 
posed of one or 


more members. It 


seems clear that the clerk of the Board | 
has no authority to ‘“‘enter the above en- | 
titled appeal withdrawn” and that if any | 
such action is to be taken it must be | 
by action of the Board or of a division | 
We therefore treat the docu- | 
| the Commissioner. 


thereof. 
ment as a request or direction to the 
Board. 
Respondent’s Rights Defined. 
When a proceeding is instituted be- 


fore this Board there comes into being | 
other rights than that of the petitioner | 
to secure a redetermination of his tax | 
The filing of the petition im- | 


liability. 
poses certain restrictions upon the re- 
spondent in the assessment and collec- 
tion of the tax. It may affect the pe- 


riod of limitations on assessment or col- | 


lection and the right of the Commis- 
sioner to thereafter increase the tax. It 
also creates in the respondent the right 
to set up a demand that the deficiency 


| should be increased. 


Section 907(b) of the Revenue Act of 


1924, as amended by section 1000 of | 


the Revenue Act of 1926, makes it the 
duty of the Board to make a decision in 
each case before it. 


proceeding is dismissed, in which case 


the Board is required to enter a decision | 
that the deficiency is the amount deter- | 
It may be | 
that these provisions should not be so | 


mined by the Commissioner. 


construed as to deny the parties the 
right, on consent, to withdraw a pro- 
ceeding from further consideration by 
the Board. When, however, we read 
the provisions of the act as a whole, it 
seems clear to us that either party has 


the right to insist that the Board shall | 
enter an order redetermining the defi- | 
| ciency, either on the merits or on de- 


fault. 


Although we are of the opinion that 
the request should not be granted for | 


the reasons stated, it might also be 
noted that the request here is not to dis- 


continue the proceeding or withdraw | 


the proceeding from further considera- 
tion but to withdraw the appeal. The 


word “appeal” was used in the Revenue | 
Act of 1924, as descriptive of the plead- | 


ing to be filed with the Board by the 
taxpayer (section 274(a)). It is not 
clear whether the request, if granted, 
would have the effect of a withdrawal of 
the pleading filed, leaving the record as 


if no proceeding had been begun, or of’} 


withdrawing the proceeding from fur- 
ther consideration. Counsel for the pe- 
titioner states that he seeks the latter 
The form of the 
does not make this certain. 


The request of the petitioner will be | 


denied and an order will be entered re- 
storing the proceeding to the calendar 
for hearing on the merits. 

Reviewed by the Board. 


United States (4 Fed. (2d), 195, also 
published as T. D. 3693, C. B. IV-1, 
220). 

The similarity between the instant case 
and the case considered by the courts 
is at once apparent. As the court stated 
in the Temtor case, the corporations could 
have agreed among themselves as to the 
proportion of the entire tax to be as- 
sessed against each. As a matter of 
fact, each subsidiary notified the collec- 
tor of its district on Form 1122 that no 
tax was to be assessed against it. The 
entire tax was assessed against the par- 
ent company, and that company, with- 
out objection or request for an appor- 
tionment, paid not only the original tax 
but the deficiency. The companies had 
practically the same officers and directors 
and the course followed by them was 
“the legal equivalent of an agreement 
and request that the entire tax be as- 
sessed against the parent.” 

In the opinion of this office, the above 
case is sufficient authority for holding 
that neither the parent company nor the 
taxpayer can at this time question the 
legality of the a-sessment on the ground 
that the tax should have been allocated 
to the respective affiliated corporations. 


W. F. | 


of the | 





for | 
hearing on February 28, 1928, at which | 
with the | 
Board a paper entitled in this proceed- | 


oo | Jurisdiction Claimed Over Denial of Abatement Sought 


or through a division com- | 





It contemplates a | 
decision on the merits except where the | 





instrument | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BoeAkD OF TAX APPEALS: Jurisdiction: Returns Filed to Comply With 

Treasury Regulations.—The Board of Tax Appeals has jurisdiction of a 
proceeding instituted as a result of the denial of a claim for abatement even 
though the claim relates to taxes shown on a return of the taxpayer where 
such return was filed under protest and to comply with regulations of the 
Treasury, a prior return for the same year having shown a much smaller 


amount of tax due. 
nue. 


Powell Coal Company v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 964, Col. 5 (Volume III). 





ONSOLIDATED RETURNS: Corporations: Allocation of Taxes: Unpro- 

A tested Payments: Art. 632, Reg. 59: 1918 Act.——Where a return was filed 
for each of the subsidiaries of a parent corporation, on each of which it in- 
dicated that no tax should be assessed against the subsidiary, and the tax 
_there indicated, as well as an additional tax found to be due, was assessed and 
paid without protest and without request for apportionment, neither the par- 
ent company which paid the tax nor any of the subsidiaries can question the 
legality of the assessments on the ground that the tax should have been allo- 
cated to the respective affiliated corporations.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(G. C. M. 3910).—Yearly Index Page 964, Col. 2 (Volume III). 





=  : Board of Tax Appeals: Withdrawal of Appeal: 1924 and 
1926 Acts.—Institution of proceedings before the Board of Tax Appeals 


brings into being new rights of the 


taxing authorities as well as preserves 


the rights of the taxpayer, and when the Board takes jurisdiction it is obli- 
gated to enter a decision on the merits, unless dismissed, of each case before 
it; either party has the right to insist that the Board enter an order rede- 
termining a deficiency, either on the merits or on default, and the Board alone 
has power to pass on questions involving requests for withdrawal of pending 
appeals.—Capital Building and Loan Association v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
ume III). 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


Index Page 964, Col. 4 


“& 


(Vol- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any °| 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Tax Shown on Return Filed Under Protest 
Held to Be Adjudicable by Board of Appeals 


After Compliance With Treasury Rulings. 


PowELL CoAL COMPANY Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 11945. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 
The Board of Tax Appeals, in a deci- 

sion in the above entitled appeal, ruled 


| that it had jurisdiction of a proceeding 
It should be noted at the outset that | 
under the provisions of law creating the | 


instituted as a result of a denial of a. 


claim for abatement even though the 
claim related to taxes shown on a return 
of the taxpayer where such return was 
filed under protest and to comply with 


| Treasury rulings, a previous return by 


the taxpayer having shown a smaller 
sum due. 

The Board refused, however, to direct 
a recomputation of the taxpayer’s lia- 
bility under special assessment provi- 
sions under the circumstances shown. 

John E. Hughes, for the taxpayer. 
Bruce A. Low and George S. Herr, for 


_ Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion: 

Siefkin: The respondent, in effect, re- 
newed the motion once overruled, to dis- 
miss the proceeding for want of juris- 
diction on the ground that no deficiency 


: has been determined against the peti- 
| tioner for the fiscal year ended March 
| 31, 1921, within the meaning of section 
273 of the Revenue Act of 1924, and 
that no notice of a deficiency has been 
issued within the meaning of section 
, 274(a) of that Act. Section 273 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 provides, in part, 
that the term “deficiency” means: (1) 
The amount by which the tax imposed 
by this title exceeds the amount shown 
' as the tax by the taxpayer upon his re- 
turn; (2) If no amount is shown as 
the tax by the taxpayer upon his re- 
turn, or if no return is made by the 
; taxpayer, then the amount by which 
the tax exceeds the amount previously 
assessed (or collected 
ment) as a deficiency; 
Protest Accompanies 
Amended Return 


_ Under date of June 14, 1921, the pe- 
| titioner filed a corporation income and 
| profits-tax return for the fiscal year in 

question showing a total tax due in the 
| amount of $946.58. 
On January 16, 1922, the petitioner 


| $11,007.88 and 





| sioner 


without assess- | 


} tion. 





Appeals 


filed an amended income and profits-| 
tax return for the same period showing 
a total tax due of $11,505.32. With this | 
return was sent a letter in the follow- 
ing terms: “We submit herewith 


amended returns for the years ended 
March 81st, 1917, to 1921, inclusive, | 
in compliance with Treasury Decision 
No. 3220, but in accordance with the | 
provisions of Section 250-D of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, we respectfully pro- 
test against any assessment being made 
until such time as an oral hearing can ; 
be had and additional data submitted 
in support of our application for assess- 
ment under Sections 327 and 328 of 
the Revenue Law of 1918. 

“We also claim that insufficient depre- 
ciation has been taken on the returns 
submitted herewith but on account of th® 
time limit fixed by Treasury decision 
mentioned above, we are unable at this 
time to make the necessary corrections. | 
Additional data in support of this claim 
will also be submitted at the time when 
the hearing of this case is held in Wash- 
ington.” 

On May 15, 1922, the petitioner, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Treasury De- 
cision 3310, filed another amended income 
and profit-tax return for the same period 
disclosing a total tax due in the amount 
of $11,555.32. 

On December 21, 1922, the petitioner | 
filed a claim for the abatement of income | 
and profits taxes for the year in ques- 
tion in the amount of $10,558.74. 

The respondent, by letter dated May 5, 
1925, advised the petitioner that an audit 
of its return disclosed a total tax due of 
an overassessment of | 
$547.44. 

A letter of December 19, 1925, from 
the respondent sustained the decision in } 
the letter of May 5 and rejected the peti- | 
tioner’s claim for abatement of $10,588.74. 
It was upon this letter that the appeal 
to the Board was based. 

The respondent contends that since the 
total tax liability for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1921, has been fixed at | 
$11,007.88, and since upon its amended | 
return of May 15, 1922, the petitioner | 
has shown a tax due in the amount of 
$11,555.22, there has been no determiam 
tion of a deficiency by the respondent. § 
The respondent insists that the return of | 
the petitioner filed on June 14, 1921, does § 
not constitute the original return of the 
petitioner. 

In E. L. Harris, 5 B. T. A. 1026, we 
stated: “We have hertofore held that 
the original return is no statutory au- § 
thority for the making or acceptance of 
an amended return. Appeal of National | 
Refining Co., 1 B. T. A. 236; Appeal of 
Mabel Elevator Co., 2 B. T. A. 517. The 


| return referred to in Section 273 of the q 


Revenue Act of 1924 is the original re- 
turn—the return which starts the tolling 
of the statute.” 

In that case the facts were as follows: 
The petitioner filed his return for the 
vear 1928. Later he filed an amended 
return on which was shown an amount 
of tax in excess of the amount shown 
on the original return. The Commis- 
determined a deficiency in the 
amount of the excess and the petitioner 
appealed. The Commissioner moved to 
dismiss upon the ground that he had 
not determined a deficiency and that, 
therefore, the Board had no_ jurisdic- 
It was held that inasmuch as the 
Commissioner had determined a _ total 
liability in excess of the amount shown 
on the original return to be due, there 
was a deficiency and that the Board ha# 
jurisdiction. 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 14. 


...to a group whose buying power 
is well above the average..... 


@ The 30,000 other readers of this 
paper are your most desirable 
market..... 


q@ They are the executives in control 
of the big business of the country— 
they have the say on the important 
buying done by large corpora- 
T1088. 43: 


- Q Their financial standing is well 
above the average...they are 
ready buyers of fine things for 

themselves and their families..... 


@ They read The United States 
Daily regularly—and advertising 
on these pages reaches this select 
market effectively and economi- 
cally. 
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ew System Adopted 
For Coordination of 
Federal Purchases 


eeds of Government Classi- 
fied According to Most Ad- 
vantageous Plan of 
Procurement. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


an expected subsequent transfer of 
# supplies to another Governmental 
gency, but such purchase of supplies 
eing related in time and or quantity 
pb purchase of identical supplies made 
y other departments and_ establish- 
ents; further classification of which 
> be as directed by the heads of the 
partments or independent establish- 
ents concerned, it being discretionary 
ith them as to whether or not the 
Prms e¢mployed . under _interdepart- 
ental purchases are used. 
Interdepartmental. A purchase of 
ipplies for the use of two or more de- 
partments or independent’ establish- 
ents, the accomplishment of which is 
fected by the organization, operation, 
d needs of those agencies. Classifi- 
ntion of such purchases is as follows: 
Character of Transactions. 

Character. 1. Mandatory.—An inter- 
partmental purchase which is made 
cessary by reason of law or lawful 
brulations. 

2. Coordinated.—An 
ental purchase which is made as a 
sult :f the coordinating effort of 
gher authority, which effort has been 
ggestive but not directive of such 
rehase. ’ 

3. Cooperative. — An _ interdepart- 
ental purchase which is made as a re- 
hit of entirely voluntary action on the 
hrf of the agencies concerned to pur- 
ase jointly. 

Type.—D. Participating—An interde- 
artmental purchase which is negotiated 
y one department or independent estab- 
hment for definite or indefinite quan- 
es of supplies and under which other 
partments or independent establish- 
ents order, receive and make payments 
br the supplies needed by them. 

E. Distributing— An _ interdepart- 
ental purchase which is negotiated by 
e department or independent estab- 
himent for definite quantities and under 
hich the negotiating agency obtains 
liveries and provides for inspections 
d deliveries to them of the supplies 
cluded therein for other departments or 
dependent establishments. 

F. Manufacturing — An interdepart- 
ental purchase in which one department 

independent establishment sells to 
her departments or independent estab- 
shments supplies which have been 
hrtly or wholly manufactured by the 
rmer. . 

Contract —4. Integral — An interde- 
artmental purchase in which one com- 
ete purchase transaction covers the 
rocurement of the total definite require- 
ents of the departments and indepen- 
nt establishments concerned, 

5. Piecemeal—An interdepartmental 
rehase in which several successive pur- 
‘@e transactions cover the procurement 
the total definite requirements of the 
partments and independent establish- 
lents concerned. 

6. Term—An interdepartmental pur- 
ase in which contract is made for a 
briod, varying from a week to a year, 
nd under which orders may be placed 
om time to time for varying quantities 
necessity arises. 
Range of Supply. 

Scope.—G. National—An interdepart- 
ental purchase in which the purchase 
nsaction covers the requirements of 
e departments and independent »«s- 
blishments for the entire United States 
d, in some cases, includes those for 
aska and the insular possessions. 

H. Sectional—An _interdepartmental 
irchase in which the requirements of 
e departments and independent es- 
blishments are ascertained by large 
ographical areas and separate purchase 
rangements made for each area or sec- 


interdepart- 


n. 
J. Local—An interdepartmental pur- 
ase in which the requirements of the 
partments and independent establish- 
nts are ascertained by small geo- 
aphical areas or communities and sepa- 
te purchase arrangements made for 
ch area or community. 

pee Seasonai—This designa- 
bit applied to a commodity indicates 
lat the market is affected by influences 
at recur annually. 

8. Cyclic—This designation applied to 
commodity indicates that the market 
affected by influences that recur over 
nger periods than a year and corre- 
a to some extent with the business 
cie. 

9. Irregular—This designation applied 
a commodity indicates that the market 
affected by influences that bear no re- 
ion to the seasons or general business 
nditions. 

iExample.—Lubricating oils C3D6G9. 


emedy to Be Sought 


For Aviation Dangers 


esponsibility of Personnel and 
Material to Be Studied 
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as a result of the formation of an 
tchlent Investigation Board under the 
pronautics Branch of the Department 
Commerce, 

he members of the new board who 
ye been named by Director of Aeronau- 
s Clarence M. Young, are as follows: 
P. Howard, of the regulations division, 
esident; Gilbert G. Budwig, chief of 
spection; Dr. Louis H. Bauer, medical 
rector; C. L. Ofenstein, aeronautical 
rineer, and E. McD Kintz, legal coun- 
. Both Mr. Howard and Mr. Budwig 
p experienced pilots. 

According to Director Young, the new 
prd will gather all available data on 
plane accidents reported to the Aero- 
ties Branch by its inspectors in differ- 
parts of the country, analyze care- 
ly the evidence collected, and when the 
ses of the accidents have been defi- 
ely determined, classify these reasons. 
en causes of accidents are determined, 
says, the task of removing them is 
patly simplified, whether they be in 
personnel, or material, or because of 

other reason. ‘ 
Should the study of certain accidents 
close that the fault lies in the per- 
nel, prevention of future accidents 
y be brought about by more stringent 
oting regulations, Mr. Young thinks. 
¢ the other hand, it is noticed that 
tain planes made by the same manu- 


‘ 
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Of Progress in Eliminating Waste in Industry. 
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country of the tremendous economic sig- 
nificance of the standardization move- 
ment, and of the benefits to be derived 
from it, is given when we realize there 
are now over 275 associations of national 
appeal concerned with some phase or 
other of this subject. 

The standardization structure has, in 
fact, been growing so rapidly in diversity 
and extent, that perhaps the greatest 
standarization problem before us today 
is the simplification of standarization 
procedure. The-need for such unification 
and simplification is strikingly shown by 
the contents of a publication issued by 
the Bureau of Standards in 1925 in 
which are listed over 27,000 specifi- 
cations in current national wide use 
covering some 7,000 commodities, or on 
the average, some four specifications to 
a single commodity. 


About 10 years ago, the great engi- 
neering societies, realizing the need for 
coordination of standards in the techni- 
cal branches of manufacturing, set up 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. Up to January 1, 1928, 
there had been approved by the Com- 
mittee 40 commodity specifications, 24 
safety and operating codes, and 42 di- 
mensional standards and test methods, 
a total of 106 projects. 

Working through its constituent bodies 
the Committee has done much in aid of 
the standardization movement. Its pres- 
ent problem seems to be threefold; per- 
suading the constituent bodies to submit 
standards for adoption under a rather 
complicated procedure, securing adher- 
ence by manufacturers and consumers 
to an “American” standard promulgated 
by this Committee, and enlisting ade- 
quate financial support. 


Specifications Offered 
To Federal Supplies 


The Federal Government meanwhile 
has not been idle. To systematize its 
own purchases of more than $250,000,- 
000,000 a year, there was set up in 1921 
the Feleral Specifications Board with a 
representative on it from each establish- 
ment. 

Its specifications are mandatory on all 
Government establishments, ‘and to date, 
there have been promulgated 558 pur- 
chase specifications, many of them con- 
taining numerous items, which, in so far 
as possible, are commercial from the 
manufacturers’ point of view. This pro- 
duction of harmony df Government re- 
quirements with commercial and indus- 
trial conditions of supply is still the 
greatest problem of the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board. 

Among the food products of interest 
to grocers which have been put on the 
Federal list are: Cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts; coffee, tea and cacao products; con- 
diments; dairy products; fruits (fresh, 
canned and dried), and fruit products; 
meat and meat food products; miscellane- 
ous provisions; sea food (fresh, salt, 
smoked and canned); sugar and sugar 
products; vegetables (fresh, canned and 
dried). 

Other products listed which are also 
of interest to you include: Tires, pneu- 
matic and solid rubber, and inner tubes; 
paints; lamps; feeds and forage; soaps; 
scouring compounds; fire extinguishing 
liquid; cottonseed oil; olive oil; measuring 
sizes of hosiery; wrapping paper; inks; 
ribbons for computing and recording ma- 
chines; brushes, brooms and dusters; fire 
extinguishers; refrigerators; . polishing 
pastes and liquids; cheesecloth; rulers, 
shears and scissors; calendar stands and 
pads; window shades; office furniture and 
cabinets; office chairs; padlocks; sealing 
wax; paper, carbon; matches; soda ash; 
hatchets; cupboard and locker equipment; 
electric fans; fire hose; twine, etc. 


Simplified Practices 
Save $300,000,000 Yearly 


In 1921 again, Secretary Hoover set up 
the Division of Simplified Practice, hav- 
ing for its object the aiding of in- 
dustry in the reduction in numbers, 
sizes and varieties of every day articles 
of commerce. The success of this en- 
terprise has been phenomenal. 

To date, 90 simplifications have been 
effected in as many different commodity 
lines, through the cooperative efforts of 
the manufacturers, distributors, and con- 
sumers concerned. It is conservatively 
estimated by industry that this activity 
is yielding benefits and savings in excess 
of $300,000,000 annualiy. it costs the 
taxpayer from $50,000 to $85,000 a year 
to maintain. . 

It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that in this simplification movement there 
has been no Government coercion. The 
results have been attained by voluntary 
cooperation of the interested parties 
using the Government agency to bring 
them together and endorse and support 
their collective efforts toward eliminat- 
ing the wastes inherent in over-diversi- 
fication of product. 

Only when 80 per cent of the interested 
parties endorse a project does the Gov- 
ernment promulgate it. The simplifica- 
tion idea has been sold to a considerable 
body of the American business public. 
and the problem now is to keep the ball 
arolling. 


Elimination of Waste 
In Grocery Business 


You may be interested to note what 
has been done for the grocery business 
in simplified lines: 

(a) Simplifications completed of inter- 
est to grocers: 

No. 10.—Milk bottles, 49 sizes to 4; 
milk bottle caps, 10 sizes to 1, 

No. 41.—Insecticides and fungicides, 
packages, 38 to 21. 

; at 42.—Paper grocers’ bags, 6,280 to 


facturer are involved in mishaps and 
the analyses of the accidents show a de- 
fect in the structure of these machines, 
the manufacturer will be advised as to 
the result of the findings, and he will 
then be in a position to apply suitable 
remedies. 

In the opinion of the Director, the new 
board should be of invaluable assistance 
to the airplane industry, because by co- 
operating with it and calling attention 
to the causes revealed by the examina- 
tions conducted by the board—it will en- 
able the industry to correct these faults 
and thus turn out improved equipment. 
The successful operation of the contem- 
plated program, Director Young thinks, 
wil! markedly increase public confidence 


| in aviation as a whole, 





| might be 
for olives, pickles, peas, walnuts, etc., | 
that weuld eliminate confusion in the | 
public mind due to different packers using 


No. 43.—Paint and varnish brushes, 
480 to 138. , 

No. 46.—Tissue paper (roll), 13 to 3. 

No. 47.—Cut tacks and small nails, 421 
to 181. 

No. 70.—Sait pacxages, 35 to 19. 


(b) Simplifications now under way: 


Tin cans for fruits and vegetables; glass | 


jars for jellies, preserves, etc.) contain- 
ers for vegetable shortenings. | : 

(c) Simplifications possible in this 
field: 1. Containers of all kinds; i. e. 
boxes, barrels, crates, wood-fiber or 
m2tal pails, butter and other tubs, bot- 
tles, jugs, etc. 

2. Package sizes. Many lines are put 
up in too many package sizes. Analysis 
of quantities normally used by average 
family would show what package sizes 
are most desired, and a review of present 
package sizes against that information, 


would shcw where certain sizes might | 


well be eliminated with benefit to manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, jobber and retailer. 

8. Food Products. Standards of size 
dopted by packers and others 


different standards of size for the goods 
they put up. ; 

In this field, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Standards can 
cooperate and thus bring the benefits 
of combined experience and joint service 
to the grocers and the public. 


Multiple Varieties 


Among Food Products 


A striking list of a few existing 


of varieties is the following: 


Varieties in groceries brands; wheat | 


flour 10,000; canned corn, 4,500; 
canned peaches, 1,000; canned salmon, 


1,000; tea, 1,000; mustard, 500; canned | 


pineapple, 300. 


This brings us to the question of com- | 


mercial standards. Just as with styles, 
sizes and varieties, so with grades, 
brands and qualities, it would appear 
to be economically sound to apply the 
principles and methods of simplified 
practice. 

The establishment of definite stand- 
ards of grade and quality for food prod- 
ucts would help to educate the public to 
buy according to “Standard Specifica- 


tions’ and prevent evploitation when | 


inferior grades aze sold at prices com- 
manded by superior grades. Here is a 
problem, a most difficult one, worthy of 
the mettie of both your associations. 

Just a word in passing on the subjects 
of competition and cutting costs. As to 
competition, independent grocers are 
fighting the chain stores and trying to 
restrict or suppress them through legis- 
lation. 

It would seem better strategy to beat 


the chains at their cwn game through: | 


(1) Simplification to eliminate waste; 
(2) commercial standardization to guar- 
antee quality; and (3) certification and 
labelling to strengthen advertising. — 
With respect to cutting costs of doing 
business, results can  be_ obtained 
through: (1) Centralized purchasing and 
quantity buying; (2) centralized ware- 
housing; (3) consolidated delivery sys- 
tems; (4) inventory control; (5) uniforin 
cost accounting methods; (6) simplifica- 
tion of stocks, i. e., lines carried; (7) 
elimination of unprofitable accounts; and 
(8) elimination of unprofitable territory. 
All of these courses are being utilized 


degree and according to the field. They 
are now operating in the hardware, drug, 
dry goods, shoe, and automotive acces- 
sory fields, and their successful applica- 
tion in those fields indicates their pos- 
sibilities in the grocery field. 


Standards Legislation 
Pending in Congress 


Oftentimes closely allied to the ques- 
tions of standards and inspection is that 
of legislation. We may mention in 
closing some of the matters now before 
Congress. , ‘ 

They include bills on: The investiga- 
tion of production, distribution, trans- 
portation and sale of flour, bread, etc.; 
labelling of flour; trade marks, protec- 
tion, also registration and use of; rice 
standards; regulating the use of certain 
sugars; to amend the definition of oleo- 
margarine; prevention of manufacture, 
sale or transportation of adulterated or 
mishandled or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, ete. F 

In fact, there is quite a heavy legis- 
lation program before the session just 
closed, many items of which will go over 
to the next session of Congress. 

From this bird’s-eye view of some as- 
pects of the standardization situation in 
this country, I trust you will not carry 
away the impression of hopeless chaos, 
On closer examination you will find run- 
ning through all these diverse manifes- 
tations and ramifications, the central 
theme of simplification, coordination and 
cooperation. 

To turn the picture about, the chaos 
in production and distribution would be 
infinitely ‘greater, the economic situa- 
tion much more wasteful, the standard 
of living appreciably lower, without the 
striving of these numerous, somewhat 
loosely linked and oftentimes groping, 
standardization activities. The simplifi- 
cation of standardization procedure is 
far from being realized, but progress is 
being made. 

Extension of simplified procedure 
to the wholesale and retail trade 
and to the soap and lumber indus- 
tries, and efforts to produce greater 
uniformity in weights and meas- 
ares, as discussed by the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, will 
be the subject of a second section 
of his address to appear in the is- 
sue of June 14. 


Federal Airplanes Found 
Not to Infringe Patent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
S. P. Langley. This article contains not 
only a disclosure of wing construction 
as embodied in Langley’s experimental 
devices, but exhibits by various photo- 
graphs a completed device’ resembling 
closely the patent in suit.” f 
The Montgomery device, it was further 
explained, was not received commercially, 
none of his machines ever being sold or 
meeting with any public demand, | 
“Suffice it to say that in the opinion of 
the court,” the opinion concludes, “the 
Montgomery patent, irrespective of its 
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Through 135 Stations | 


Department Receives More | 


Than 10,000 Letters a 
Month From Farmers 


Thus Served. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tunity of taking timely and vital farm- 
ing and homemaking information to their 
listeners which was offered by this 
service. 


“These stations give without charge as 


much as 15 hours per month to broad- 


casting the selection of important items | 


of agricultural and homemaking knowl- 
edge supplied by the daily releases of 
the Radio Service. The station an- 
nouncers voice manuscripts, written in 
an interesting style by our radio writers, 
on the scientific practices worked out by 
Federal investigators. These recom- 
mendations are put in language calcu- 
lated to bring easy comprehension of 
their meaning to the listener, and are 


| broadcast at seasons of the year when | 


they need to be put into practice.” 
During the last winter season 
broadcasting, Mr. 
the Radio Service supplied 10 different 
educational features to its cooperating 
stations. The Housekeepers’ Chats, 10 


minutes a day for five days a week, car- | 
| ried knowledge of scientific homemaking | 
to millions of women through the per- 


sonality of “Aunt Sammy.” 

“The Farm Flashes,” continued Mr. 
Salisbury, “brought to listening farmers 
in every State the Department recom- 


mendations of the best known practices | 
. a eit : ‘ticity | in livestock and poultry raising, culture 
lines of goods showing a multiplicity | of all sorts of crops, and dairying. This 
For | 
three days each week, the cooperating | 


service also ran five days a wee’, 


broadcast the United States 
Radio Farm School, sending into farm 
homes the most sigrificant portions of 
the Department’s store of scientific 
knowledge of forestry, field crops, live- 
stock and dairy production problems, and 
of methods of conducting the farm busi- 


ness so as to return a profit, if possible, | 


under present conditions. 


Many Inquiries Answered. 


“More. than 10,000 letters a month 
come through the broadcasting stations 
to the Radio Service. They bear in- 
quiries concerning specific farm and 
home problems of listeners and requests 
for special radio bulletins and other 
publications of the Department. The 
special radio bulletins include Aunt 
Sammy’s Radio Recipes, a publication 
giving 300 tested recipes and 70 approved 
menus, which is sent to listeners of 
Housekeepers’ Chats who ask for it, and 
booklets containing in printed form, the 
lectures of the United States Radio Farm 
School. During the past season the 
economic lectures of the Farm Schooi 
were published. Forty-five thousand of 
these were distributed and more than 
200,000 copies of the radio cookbook 
were supplied to listeners. 

“Six other feature releases, of interest 
both to rural and urban dwellers, were 
put on the air each week. These in- 
clude Insect and Wild Animal Allies and 
Enemies, Pouitry Chats, Chats by the 
Weather Man, Primer for Town Farmers, 
Young Folks’ Program and the Farm 
News Digest. A monthly summary of 
production and marketing conditions 
throughout the country came to listeners 
under the title Agricultural Situation 
Rural community life prob- 
lems were dealt with in a series of 
monthly radio piays.” 


The summer program of the Depart- | 
/ ment, stated Mr. Salisbury, consists of | 


2 continuation of Farm Flashes, House- 
keepers’ Chats, Farm News Digest and 
the Agricultural Situation Review. In 
the mean time, he said, the radio work- 
ers are elaborating plans for next sea- 
son’s program, and digging deeper into 
the farming and homemaking facts for 
information of value to the farm homes 
of the country. 


Stocks of Domestic 
Wheat Are Lower 


Weekly Report on Commercial 
Grain in Markets Is Issued 


Domestic wheat at United States mar- 
kets on June 9 totaled 48,327,000 bushels 


as compared with 49,616,000 bushels the | 
| preceding week, according to the weekly 


report on commercial grain stocks issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department reports other grain 
stocks in store and afloat at United 
States markets as follows: Corn, 25,231,- 
000 bushels; oats, 6,254,000 bushels; rye, 
2,613,000 bushels; barley, 2,500,000 bush- 
els, and flax, 883,000 bushels. 

Canadian grain stored in United States 
markets under bond amounted to: Wheat, 
11,333,000 bushels; oats, 134,000 bushcls; 
rye, 348,000 bushels, and barley, 431,000 
bushels, 

United States grain stored at Cana- 
dian markets 
Wheat, 1,796,000 bushels; corn, 1,899,- 
000 bushels; oats, 173,000 bushels; rye, 
707,000 bushels, and barley, 


validity, was one limited to its peculiar 
structural features, a designed combi- 


of | 
Salisbury explained, | 


is reported as follows: ! 


| Proceedings | 
of the 


'|Court of Customs 
Appeals 


June 12, 1928. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. The following 
decisions were handed down June 12: 

No. 3069. T. D. Downing & Co. et al. v. 
United States. Opinion by Graham, Pre- 
siding Judge. In an importation of cotton 
crepe from Japan the merchandise was 
appraised at its foreign value plus the 
amount of the Japanese home consumption 
tax. The importers appealed to reappraise- 
ment, claiming that the Japanese home 
consumption tax should not be added to 
make dutiable value. The United States 
Customs Court affirmed the 
value and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3042. The George C. Whitney Co. 
v. United States. Opinion by Smith, Asso- 
| ciate Judge. 
assessed at 45 per cent as greeting cards. 
| The importer protested that they 


pound according to size and thickness, as 
lithographic prints. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the protest of 
the importer except as to one lot of cards 





| which should have been properly dutiable, | 
| 


according to size and thickness, at 7% 


; claimed by the importer, and 
they 
should be overruled. The judgment of the 
lower court is reversed as to the prints 
; properly dutiable at 7% cents per 
| and affirmed in all other respects. 
No. 3407. United States v. Frank P. 
Dow Co., Inc. (Pacific Chemical Co.) 
Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. Cresol 
was entered at its invoice value 
was its foreign and export value. 
appraised at the American 
of the similar competitive domestic prod- 


It was 


over th2 entered value. Additional duties 
vere assessed for undervaluation, and the 
importer protested on the ground that 
there vas no intention to deceive or de- 
fraud the Government. 
Customs Court sustained 
the importer and their 
firmed. 


the protest of 
judgment is af- 


Foresters of British Empire 
Are to Meet in Australia 


An Empire Forestry Conference is 
to be held in Australia next September, 


Commissioner at Sydney, Charles F. 
Baldwin, on advices made public June 
11, by Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The Conference will open in Perth 
about the first week in September, and 
delegates will spend six weeks in Aus- 
tralia, the last week being occupied in 
Canberra. They will spend three days 
in each Staite inspecting forestry ac- 
tivities. 

After the Canberra meeting the dele- 
gates will proceed to New Zealand 
where they will spend two weeks. 


Radio in South Africa 
Aids Phonograph Sales 


The growing popularity of radio broad- 


versely affecting the phonograph busi- 
ness, is giving it a marked impetus, ac- 
cording to a report by Assistant ‘rade 





deposited. 





appraised 


Lithographed valentines were | 


were | 
properly dutiable at 10% or 11 cents per | 


cents per pound, but which rate was not | 
therefore | 
held that as to this lot the protest 


pound | 


which | 
selling price | 


uct, an advance of more than 100 per cent | 


The United States | 


it is reported by the Assistant Trade | 


| casting in South Africa, instead of ad- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


965) pace. 


Commerce 


Commissioner E. B. Lawson, Johannes- 
burg, made public June 12 in a statement 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
| full text of the statement follows: 

The popularity of certain types of 
broadcasting programs, Lawson states, 
reflects to some extent the popularity of 
phonograph records. These programs 
contain frequent gramaphone recitals, 
which, aided by press publicity, have 
been very effective in promoting sales of 
records. 

So-called “jazz” music, according to ob- 
servers, is not as popular as heretofore. 
This is evident from the results of a 
gramaphone competition carried out in 
March by the Capetown broadcasting 
station. Thirteen hundred listeners-in 
| participated in this competition carried 
out by that station. Seven records were 
| played and listeners were asked to place 
| them in their order of popularity. An 
analysis of the replies showed that in 
the five most popular selections not one 
“jazz” record was included. 


Campaign Organized 





ble for Research Quaran- 
tine and Survey. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


where its representatives are attempt- | 


| ing to find parasites with which to con- 
| trol the pest. 
| recently been established near 
| Ohio, and various types of work will 
| also be conducted there. 

Other bureaus in the Department will 
receive $150,000 for related research 
work. The Bureau of Plant Industry 
will spend $55,000; the Bureau of Animal 
| Industry, $10,000; the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, $20,000; the Division of 
Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of 
Public Roads, $50,000, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, $15,000. 

To various phases of quarantine work, 
$887,660 has been allotted, an increase of 
$373,000 over the 1928 appropriation. Be- 
sides inspection of shipments from the 
quarantined area, scouts will be engaged 
to determine the limits of infestation, be- 
ginning work about July 15. 

A school for scouts will be conducted 
the first two weeks in July at the Toledo 
farm. Federal clean-up work will be 
restricted to isolated infested areas. 

Work under the special $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation which was passed by the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress will 
be concluded June 30. Any monies un- 
spent, now estimated at from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000, will revert to the Treas- 
ury. 

A bill to authorize an appropriation 
of $7,000,000 for continuing intensive 
campaign in the coming year, includ- 
ing reimbursements to farmers for 
cleaning up their land, was passed at 
the second session of Congress, but the 
appropriation bill failed of approval by 
the President. The Department will limit 
itself to the appropriation carried in 
the annual appropriation act. 

The program proposed under the 
1928 act would begin control work on 
the margin of the area nearest the great 
Corn Belt and extend back into the 
more heavily infested territory as far as 
the funds permitted. 

Machinery available for the 1928 cam- 





The day has passed 


when the scratch of a pen 


Against Corn Borer | 
| Fund of $1,257,600 Availa- | 


A new 300-acre farm has | 
Toledo, | 





Tariff Reappraisals 
By Customs Court 
Affect Many Imports 


Series of Rulings Made on 
Appeals of Importers 
From Assessments of 
Customs Bureau. 


New York, June. 12.—Reappraisals 
(Circular Nos. 1095-1115) have just been 
announced by the Customs Court. These 
rulings, fixing the correct valuations for 


duty purposes, cover the following 
classes of imported goods: 

Steel bars imported from Sheffield, Eng., 
and entered at Chicago by the Consumers 
Steel Company. 

Hair brushes, imported from London and 
entered at New York by George E. 
Evans Co. 

Printed books, imported from London 
and entered at Chicago by Carson Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 

Chip baskets, imported from Sonneberg, 
Germany, and entered at Baltimore by S. 
H. Kress & Co. 

Oxyhealers, imported from Tokyo, Japan, 


| and entered at Tacoma by M. Fukuhara. 


Rosin, imported from Havre, France, and 


| entered at New York by the Diamond State 


Fibre Co. 

Wool hoods, imported from Monza, Italy, 
and entered at New York by the High 
Grade Import Co. 

Wool hoods, imported from Milan, Italy, 
and entered at New York by A. Eckstein 
& Co. 

Cresylic acid, imported 
3elgium, and entered at 
Charles R. Spence & Co. 

Printing paper, imported 
Scotland, and entered at New 
Perry, Ryer & Co. 

Beaded robes, imported from Paris and 
entered at New York by A. J. Holt, Inc. 

Wheat shorts, imported from Moose 
Jaw, Canada, and entered at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., by C. J. Tower & Sons. 

Beef liver, imported from West Toronto, 
Canada, and entered at Detroit by I. C. 
Harris. 

LinengY, imported from Mahr.-Schonberg, 
Czechoslovakia, and entered at New York 
by A. S. Hermann, Inc. 

Scythes, imported from Belbroughton, 
Eng., and entered at New York by Wie- 
busch & Hilger, Ltd. 

Furniture, imported from Sorrento, Italy, 
and entered at New York by The Colombo 
Company. ° 

Bronze tripods, imported from Florence, 
Italy, and entered at New York by the 
Friedlaender Conmipany. 

Copper wire, imported from St. Cath- 
erines, Canada, and entered at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., by C. J. Tower & Sons. 

Chinese soy, imported from Honk Kong, 
and entered at Seattle by Quong Tuck. 
Company. 

Veneer chair seats, imported from Acton- 
Vale, Canada, and entered at Rouses 
Point, N. Y., by F. W. Myers & Co. 

Roofing tiles, imported from Habana, 
Cuba, and entered at Miami by the Span- 
ish American Tile Co. et al. 


from 
New 


Antwerp, 
York by 


from Currie, 
York by 





paign, which was left from the control 
work of 1927, consists partly of 993 
tractors, 602 plows, 513 stubble beaters— 
150 of which are still in the fields hav- 
ing been used by farmers during the last 
fall and winter—127 light trucks and 90 
heavy trucks. All machinery stored in 
the Camp Perry sheds near Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, numbers some 2,800 units. This 
equipment has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and is ready for use when the 
1928 work begins. 


. .. can be considered a real receipt to a customer for money 


Can be considered an adequate record of a deposit or with- 
drawal for the bank. 


Can be considered a protection to depositor and bank against 
wrong entries and other mistakes. 


Today, written figures as a record of transactions between 
depositor and bank are obsolete. National posting machines 


make it possible to print every entry in a depositor’s passbook 
and at the same operation to print an identical record on the 
bank’s ledger card and audit strip. 


nation of elements old in the art, utilized | 


by the inventor to function in a certain 
novel way. The degree of novelty and 
invention to be ascribed to such a patent 
is limited to the specific device produced. 

“The burden of establishing the use 
of equivalents or the device itself is 
upon the inventor who alleges infringe- 
ment, and granting to the plaintiffs the 
widest latitude in this respect we are 
unable to find from the record wherein 
the Government machines have tres- 
passed upon the patentee’s devices or 
adopted equivalents in the structures it 

in New York 


used.” 
| 
THE Unitep STares Datty is de- | 
livered to any of the leading New 
| 


The Anited States Daily 





| York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


The National Posting Machine 


has 





eliminated hand-written 
figures in the handling of sav- 
ings deposits in many of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent banks. 


National Posting Machines 


--- for Banks - - - 


Dayton, Ohio 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
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Rates on Soft Coal 
From West Virginia 


Are Upheld in Ruling 


Complaint Affecting Ship- 
ments From Cumberland- 
Piedmont District Is 
Dismissed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in a decision made public June 12 
that rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in the Cumberland-Piedmont district of 
West Virginia to tidewater for trans- 
shipment and also to eastern destina- 
tions are not unreasonable nor otherwise 
unlawful. 

The Commission dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Kalbaugh Coal Co., of 
Barnum, W. Va. in Docket No. 17630, in 
which it was alleged that the rates as- 
sailed are unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial as 


compared with the rates from the New | 


River, Pocahontas, Meyersdale, Fairmont 
and Clearfield districts. 
Division 3 of the Commission concludes 
as follows: 


Coal Investigation Is Cited. 

The reasonableness of the rates from 
the Cumberland-Piedmont district, as 
well as from the Meyersdale and Clear- 
field districts, to eastern destinations and 
to tidewater for transshipment was re- 
cently determined in Eastern Bitumi- 
nous Coal Investigation upon a much 
more complete and comprehensive record 
than the one now before us. 


In that proceeding the rates for track 


delivery here assailed were found not 


unreasonable, except to Washington and | 


Baltimore and intermediate destinations, 
and to certain destinations in New Eng- 
land; and the tidewater rates here as- 


sailed were found not unreasonable, ex- | 


cept to Baltimore for delivery inside the 
harbor. 

From the Cumberland-Piedmont and 
Meyersdale districts a reasonable njaxi- 
mum track-delivery rate of $2.71 was 
prescribed to Washington and Baltimore 
and intermediate destinations, and a rea- 
sonable maximum rate of $2.46 was pre- 
scribed to Baltimore for delivery inside 
the harbor. 

A reduction of 15 cents per 
2,240 pounds was required in the rates 
from the Clearfield, Cumberland-Pied- 
mont, and Meyersdale districts to all 
destinations in New England to which the 
joint rates exceed $3.72, except Boston, 
Mass., and Portland, Me., and .nearby 
points grouped therewith. 


conclusions. 

As stated, if complainant’s contention 
in respect of the rates to eastern desti- 
nations is not sustained, it asks for the 
same rate from its mines to Pittsburgh 
as is contemporaneously maintained to 
the same destination from the Meyers- 
dale-Somerset district. The present dif- 
ference between rates from the Upper 
Potomac-Georges Creek field and from 
the Meyersdale-Somerset district to 
Pittsburgh is 50 cents. To destinations 
in central territory the rates are the 
same from both districts. 


Record Is Inadequate. 
The record fails to show the average 


distance to Pittsburgh from the Meyers- | 


dale-Somerset district or from the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont mines from which the 
higher rate applies. It does show that 
a rate of $1.89 per net ton, yielding 11 
mills per ton-mile, applies from Bloom- 
ing, Md., in the Cumberland-Piedmont 
district, to destinations Versailles to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., inclusive, for an aver- 
age distance of 172 miles, and that from 
Rowena, Pa., in the Meyersdale-Somer- 
set district, the rate to the same desti- 
nations is $1.39 per net ton, yielding 
11.9 mills per ton-mile for an average 
distance of 116 miles. 


We cannot determine the reasonable- | 


ness of the rate from the Cumberland- 
Piedmont district to Pittsburgh, or the 
relation which it should bear to the rate 
from the Meyersdale-Somerset district 
to the same destination, without a show- 
ing of the average distances from both 
districts. Because of the inadequacy of 


the record we shall make no finding with | 


respect to the rate to Pittsburgh. 
We find that the assailed rates 
tidewater for transshipment and to east- 


ern destinations are not unreasonable or | 


otherwise unlawful. The complaint will 


be dismissed. 


Parts of Abandoned Railway 
Plan to Unite for Operation 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis | 


Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 


authorizing the acquisition and opera- | 


tion of the Jacksonville & Havana Rail- 
road and operation over the tracks of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road between Waverly and Jacksonville, 
Iil., under a trackage agreement. 
Both the applicant and the Jackson- 


ville & Havana were formerly part of | 


the old Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 
way, abandonment of which was author- 
ized by the Commission. Separate com- 
panies were formed to operate parts of 
the old line under the same management, 
and it is now desired to combine their 
operation. 


Hearing Set on Freight 
Tariffs on Alcohol 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing at Louisville, 
Ky., on July 2, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 4116, in 
recently suspended tariffs filed by the 
southern roads proposing 
the policing of shipments of alccholic 
liquors in addition to the freight rates. 


Authority Asked to Issue 


$1,260,000 of Certificates ; 


The Minneapolis, St. Vaul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, in an application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on June 12, Finance Docket 
6948, asks authority for an issue of 
$1,260,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, to be used in the purchase 


of eight locomotives, 400 box cars and | 


eight baggage-smoking cars at a cost of 
about $1,695,462. 

The certificates are to be sold 
syndicate consisting of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, of Chicago, Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, and 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
apd the First Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. 


The report of | 


| Florida newspaper? 


ton of | 


| notes of Florida newspavers? 


Nothing upon | 
this record warrants any change in those 


to | 


| reau? A. 


which it | 


charges for ' 


to a, 


Cox 966) 
Railroads 


Rate 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


Decisions 


Opposition of Georgia Utilities A gainst 
Power Bills Explained 


Passage of Water 


Denial Made That Effort Was Exerted to Influence State 
Legislators Through Personal Contact. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of R. J. Holly, 
Director of the State Bureau of 
Utilities Information, of Florida, 
before ithe Federal Trade Commris- 
sion, May 10, in its investigation 
of public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of June 11, resumed June 12, 
and concludes as follows, together 
with excerpts from transcript of 
other testimony on May 10, dealing 
with publie utilities’ activities in 
Georgia: 

Q. It says here—it shows here a clip- | 
ping regarding an accident provision re- 


| lating to schools and suggests that you | 
| write an article along that line. 


Did 
you do that? A. I think I did, yes. 

Q. Did you get that printed, too? A. 
I do not remember. We printed it. 

Q. Do you still retain some financial 
interest in newspapers in Florida? A. | 
No, sir. 

Q. Any notes, bonds, obligations of any | 
A. No, sir. } 

Q. When did you last own any stock | 
in a Florida newspaper? A. Well, about 
two years ago. 

Q. Name all the newspapers Flor- 
ida in which you have owned sto@K, since 
you have been connected with this Bu- 


| reau? 


A. I have not owned any stock in any 
of them since I have been connected with 
the Bureau. 

Q. You said you ceased to own stock 
two years ago? 

A. Four years ago, I sold it. I ex- 
plained that to you. I had these notes 
on this proposition, they gave me notes 
on the Herald. 

Q. Let us talk about stocks first. A. 
I have no stock. 


Says He Owns No Stock 
In Florida Newspaper 


Q. Do you own any stock in a Florida 
newspaper—since you became connected 
with this Bureau? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you hold any notes 
Florida newspaper—since you became 
connected with this Bureau? A. Yes, 
I hold notes in the Sanford Herald. 

Q. Have you held, since you have been 
connected with this Bureau, any other 
A. No. 

Q. Have you any connection whatever 
with a newspaper known as the Sanford 
Signal? <A. No, sir; not now. f ; 

Q. Any of your relatives? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you got a son? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he in the newspaper business? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What newspaper is he connected 
with? A. With the Eustis Lake Region. 

Q. Have you furnished any money for 
his interest in that newspaper? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Have you a copy of an adverttse- 
ment published by the Florida Power & 


of any 


| Light Company in the Palmettto News 
{ of March 18, 1928, and March 28, 1928? 


A. Yes, sir; right here. et 
Q. Who is the Hon. P. O. Knight? 
A. Attorney for the Stone & Webster 


| interests in Florida. 


. Is he president of the Tampa | 
Electric Company? A. I think he is. 

Q. Do you remember writing a letter 
to Mr. Engel in which you say that an | 
additional editorial in the Sanford Signal 
perturbed you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the editorial? 

A. It wast an editorial about Mr. 
Hathaway. I believe, running for gov- 
ernor at that time. At that particular 
time I was running a special column in 
this paper under my own name. It 
looked too much like going into politics 
so I got off the paper. 

Q. This letter was written on January 
8, that I was referreing to? <A. That 
is the time I was on the paper. 

Q. What is that? 

A. That is the time I was writing a 
special article for his paper,—a special 
column. 

Q. You were writing a special column 
for the Sanford Signal? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Over your own signature? A. Yes. 

Q. On what topic? A. It was called 
“Just in Passing.” Topics of the day. 

Q. Were you paid for doing that? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did you write that for other 
papers? A. I wrote that for the San- 
ford Herald for a while. 

Q. Since you have been in this bu- 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Under pay? A. No, sir. 

Q. Just a voluntary worker? 
because they wanted it and 


A. Yes, 


asked me 


| to do it for them. 


Q. Were any utility matters ever re- 
ferred to in that column? A. Some- 
times. 

Q. 
times. 

Q. Economic matters? A. Some- 
times. It is a resume of everything go- 
oing on. 

Q. What was the editorial in the 
Sanford Signal that disturbed you? A. 
I think it was something about Hatha- 
way running for Governor. 


Did Not Desire 


To Get Into Politics 


Q. What was there about Hathaway 
running for Governor that would dis- 
) 


turb you? 
A. I did not want to get into poli- 


Political matters? A. Some- 


| tics and I didn’t want to be on the paper 


if he was going to be one of the candi- 


dates. 

Q. If who was going to? A. 
editor of the paper. 

Q. When did the editorial appear? 

A. About the time that letter was 
written, I believe. 

Q. Before some time 
1928? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say in a letter to Mr. 
Gannon that the editor would remain 
so until you finished paying for the 
paper? 

A. I might have. I did not 
“finished paying for the paper,” no. At 
that time I figured just on going in | 
with him and was just going to buy an 
interest in his paper, but I never did it. 

Q. But I still think it would be in- 
teresting to see a copy of that letter 
and I wish you would see if you can get 


The 


in January, 


say 


us a copy of that letter from you to | 


Mr. Engel, dated February 12, 1928? 
A. There was a deal on to buy that 
paper for my son, but it fell through. 
Q. For your son? A. The Eustis 
Lake Region. 
Q. Did you 
paper? A. No. 
Q. What are these certain plans, Mr. 
Witness, that are referred to here, that 
are being carried on in connection with | 
the schools? | 


run a column in that 


| connection with 


, that I can put that in there? 


A. Nothing, except these talks that 


| we made before the schools that I gave 


them notice of. 
Those are colleges, are they not? 


Q. 
| A. We call them schools. 


Q. But your spokesman says here in 
colleges and schools? 
A. He meant to, but did not do it, 


| because we have never done anything 


about it, in any school in Florida. 
Q. You are not planning to? 


| would not say so. 


Q. I have here a telegram sent out 


| 


> | 


-_ 


JUNE 13, 192% 


Hearings 


————_—_ 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 12 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3044. Petroleum from Colorado, Tex., 

to Louisville, Ky. Decided May. 25, 

1928. 

Proposed rates on petroleum and pe- 


| troleum products, in carloads, from Col- 
| orado, Tex., to Louisville, Ky,, found not 


A. IY 


by Mr. Faber in October, 1927, saying | 


| that the information bureau was badly 


in need of funds. Do you know what 
these funds were needed for at that 


time? 


A. I think there were one or two com- 
panies who had not paid up their pro 
rata shares. 

Q. Was there any extraordinary need 
of money at that time, or were these 
companies just short on their contri- 
butions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are quite sure that that was 
the situation, that there was no partic- 
ular emergency? 

A. No, there were hard times, and 
they were in need of every collection. 

Q. In January of 1927 did you receive 


| No. 


form Mr. George Oxley of the N. E. L. A, | 
a telegram relating to the Swing-John- | 


son bill? A. I think so; I can’t remem- 
ber. 


Q. Do you remember whatyou did as 


a result of.the receipt of that telegram? | 


A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you mean to say you don’t re- | 


member what you did? 

A. No, sir, I don’t remember. What 
was the telegram? If you show me the 
telegram, I can tell you something about 
it. I receive lots of telegrams from all 
these birds up there. 

Well, I will show you a telegram 
which Mr. Oxley sent to Mr. Willard, and 
we found one just like it in the files of 
several of the State bureaus, and I ask 
you if you remember a telegram like 
that? 

A. I don’t remember. If, I did, I would 
remember it. You didn’t find that in my 
filed, did you? 

Q. No, bus we learned from Mr. Oxley 


| reasonable. 


that he sent them out to numerous secre- | 


taries. , 
A. It would be in the files if I got it. 
Q. Let me ask you whether you or 


1 No. 


anybody in your bureau in the last year, | 


or since the first of January, 1927, has 
done anything to your knowledge in op- 
possition to the Swing-Johnson bill. 
Not that I remember, no, sir. 

Q. You don’t remember? A. No, sir. 
I didn’t take enough interest to remem- 
ber, to tell you about it. 

Q. Did you undertake to arrange for 
two speaking dates with Rollins College 
in April of 1927? 
nal proposition. 

Q. Did you ever make 
ment? No, sir. 

Q. What was the trouble? 

A. One reason was that I could not get 
the speakers when I wanted them and the 
other was that the college was pretty 
well filled up before I got around to them. 


an arrange- 


A. That was the origi- 
~ | Chester, Pa., to Spearman, Tex., found | 


A. | 


| No. 20073. 


Q. Is it true that for the month ending | 


November 19, 1927, that you procured 


publicity in Florida publications amount- | 


ling to 1,458 inches? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That 640 inches of this publicity 
appears in the editorial pages, and 818 
inches in the general news columns? A. 
That is possible yes, sir. 

Q. And this represented an increase 
of 127 inches over the previous month, 


and was the peak of publicity since the | 


clipping bureau had been established? 
4. Yes, sir, 


Planned to Develop 


Speaking Program at Colleges 
Q. 


1590 and tell me if it wasn’t your plan 
to develop your speaking plan at the 


I will ask you to took at Document | 


colleges in Florida to an extent in ex- | 


cess of that which you had already ac- 
complished ? 
ing dates I put on last year. 

Q. 
opment of that plan again to a greater 
proportion than it has already reached? 
A. Yes, absolutely; that is our plan. 


Q. Had there been any money paid | 
to a Florida newspaper to your knowl- | 


edge to get it to carry anything in its 
news columns, or in its editorial columns 
on the subject of utilities? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any newspaper 
in Florida which is owned by a utility 
company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any newspaper 
in Florida owned by any man who is a 


heavy owner of utility stocks or securi- | 


ties? 


Q. 


A. No, sir. 
Have there 


in Florida from one ownership to an- 
other? A. There have been a few, yes. 

Q. What are they? A. I can’t recall 
them all. The only one I know is the 
one my son took over in 
There have been quite a few, I cannot 
give them offhand. 

Q. There nothing to indicate to 
you that any of these purchases were 
financed or backed by anybody inter- 
ested in the utilities? A. No, not a thing 
in the world. 

Q. You think they are independent 


is 


transfers that have no connection with | 


the utilities whatever? A. Not a bit. 
The Witness: I would like to have you 

submit this letter, too. 

think enough of this stuff to ask me to 


send it to them, and they want to pay | 


for it. Put that in evidence, 


Hoped to Increase 


| Budget of Bureau 
By Mr. Healy: Well, I will be very | 
Will | 


glad to comply with your request. 
you also identify document No, 1393 so 
A. Yes, 
sir, that is mine. 

_Q. Was that prepared by you? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was it true that many interesting 


and instructive pamphlets on such sub- | 


jects as “Superpower,” “Muscle Shoals,” 
“Private v. Government Ownership,” 
“Farm Electrification,” had been mailed 
to individuals, organizations, utility 
plants and public institutions in the 
interest of the industry? 


A. Only once, yes, sir, and the first | 
time we mailed them they didn’t want | 
them any longer, and I didn't mail them | 


out. 
Q. Just read a little of this 
graph} to which I am pointing. 
A. “The principal medium through 
which to approach the general public 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


A. Well, that is the speak- | 


Aren’t you planning on the devel- 


been any transfers 
within the last few months of newspapers | 


Eustis Lake. | 


The newspapers | 


para- | 





justified. Suspended schedules ordered 

canceled, and proceedings discontinued. 

No. 17630. Kalbaugh Coal Company, 
Inc. v. Atlantic City Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided May 28, 1928. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 

from mines in the Cumberland-Piedmont 

district to tidewater for transshipment 
and to eastern destinations found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17792. Hope Fertilizer Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Decided May 15, 1928. 

Rate on acid phosphate, in carloads, 
from ‘Nashville and West Nashville, 
Tenn., to Hope, Ark., found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

18682. Tennessee Electric Power 
Company v. Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. Decided May 26, 
1928, 

Rate on coal, in carloads, from Cart- 
wright, Tenn., to Ladds, Tenn., via 


| 
| 
| 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 


Finance No. 6888, application of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to acquire control of 
Baltimore & Eastern Railroad, June 20, 
Washington, Examiner T, F. Sullivan. 

Finance No, 6898, application of Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf. Railway to acquire 
control by lease of the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway of Texas, June 
21, Washington. Examiner T. F. Sulli- 
van. 

Finance No. 6792, application of Missis- 
sippi River Western Railway to oper- 
ate a line in Mississippi county, Ark., 
June 25, Washington, Examiner R. R. 
Molster. 

Finance No. 6833, application of Hill City 
Railway to abandon its railroad and to 
abandon operation over Great North- 
ern Railway in Aitkin and Itasca 
counties, Minn., June 27, Grand Rapids, 


Minn., before Minnesota Railroad and | 


Warehouse Commission. 
No. 20588, Continental Steel Corporation 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 


way et al., July 2, Indianapolis, Exami- 


ner Disque. 
No. 20882, McDowell County Wholesale 
Company v. New York Central Rail- 


road et al., July 2, Bluefield, W. Va., | 


Examiner McChord. 


| No. 20691, Burkart-Schier Chemical Com- 


Bridgeport, Ala., found not unreasonable. | 


Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19508. Galesburg Horse & Mule 
Company, Incorporated, et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, et al. Decided May 
1928. 
Rates and mules, in car- 


on horses 


26, 


loads, from certain points in Oklahoma ! 
| and Texas to Galesburg, IIl., found un- | 


Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future. Reparation awarded. 
No. 19223. 
Boston & Albany Railroad Company 
et al. Decided May 26, 1928. 
Rates on crude glycerine 
trated spent lye), in carloads, from East 
Cambridge and Boston, Mass., to desti- 


Lever Brothers Company v. | 


(concen- | 


nations in New York, New Jersey, Penn- | 


sylvania and Delaware, found not 

reasonable, but rates thereon charged 

prior to August 23, 1926, found inappli- 
cable. Reparation awarded. 

19243. Hallsboro Manufacturing 
Company v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided May 26, 1928. 
Rates on excelsior, in carloads, from 

Hallsboro, Va., to New 

found unreasonable. Reasonable 

prescribed and repartion awarded. 

No. 20088. South Chester Tube Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided May 
26, 1928. 

Rail-water-and-rail rate on wrought 
pipe, iron or steel, in carloads, from 


rate 


not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
F. E. Reed Glass Company 
v. Erie Railroad Company et al. 
cided May 31, 1928. 

Rate on glass bottles, in carloads, from 


un- | 


Yoru, NN, Y.,:1 


De- : 


Rochester, N. Y., to Millis, Mass., found ! 


unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 19832. DeKalb White Marble Com- 
pany, Inc. v. New York Central Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided May 26, 
1928. 
Rates on crushed stone, in carloads, 
from DeKalb Junction, N. Y., to Cleve- 


land, Gypsum and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, | 


Mich., and Chicago, Ill., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 18601. Missouri Bag Company 


don’t smoke them.” 


| 


pany v. New York Central Railroad et 
al.; No. 20738, Blair Lumber 
pany and Midway Hardwood Company 
v. Seaboard Air Line et al., July 5, 
Chattanooga, Examiner McChord. 


Com- | 


No. 20649, Kentucky Mine Supply Com- | 


pany et al. v. Erie Railroad et al., July 
5, Louisville, Ky., Examiners Marshall 
and Berryman. 

Finance No. 6605, proposed construction 


by Texas-New Mexico Railway, July 5, | 


Washington, oral argument before Di- 
vision 4, 

No. 20829, Chattanooga Manufacturers 
Association et al. v. Southern 
cific Company et al, July 6, 
tanooga. Examiner McChord. 

No. 20853, Northwestern Potato Ex- 
change, Inc., et al v. Aransas Harbor 
Teminal Railway et al, July 6, Fargo, 
N. D. Examiners Hagerty and Later. 

No. 20624, Southard Feed & Milling 
Company v. St. Louis & Hannibal 
Railroad. 

No. 20766, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company vy. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road et al, July 9, Kansas City, Mo. 
Examiners Wilkins and J. H. Smith. 

No. 15233, Chaffee Railroad Company 
v. Western Maryland Railway et al, 
July 9, Washington, Examiner R. M. 
Brown. 

Investigation and Suspension No. 3109, 
iron and steel from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., 


via rail-and-barge, July 9, Atlanta. | 


Examiner McChord. 

No. 20880, Malone & McMillen, Inc., v. 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Rail- 
way ct al, and related cases: No. 


v. New 
Louis Railroad Company ei al. 
cided May 16, 1928. 

Rate on one carload shipment of bur- 
lap bags from Buffalo, N. Y., to St. Louis, 
Mo., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 17779. 

v. Outer Harbor Dock & Wharf Com- 

pany. Decided May 26, 1928. 


Pa- 
Chat- | 


| Nos. 


Traffic Bureau et al v. Atlanta, Bir- | ufacturers 





York, Chicago and St. | 
De- ; 


Stauffer Chemical Company | . 5 
| Investigation and Suspension No. 3110, | 


Rate charged for handling interstate ; 
shipments of crude bulk sulphur at San | 


Pedro, Calif., found 
Complaint dismissed. 


not unreasonable. ' 


‘Avruonwzep SriTeMENts ONLY Arne Presenren Here, Berxe 
Wirnout COMMENT BY 


Public Utilities 


Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


PUBLISHED 


20578, Globe Superior Corporation v. 
Southern Railway, July 10, Atlanta. 
Examiner McChord. 

No. 13778, Swift & Company v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad et al, July 
10, Chicago. Examiner Disque. 


Investigation and Suspension No. 3108, | 


Hay and straw from Kansas and Okla- 
homa to Mississippi Valley 
July 10, New Orleans. Examiners 
Marshall and Berryman. 

No. 20777 and Sub 1, Sonken-Galamba 
Corporation vy. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad et al, July 10, 
Kansas City, Mo.. before Examiners 
Wilkins and J. H. Smith. 

No. 20872, Monarch Cement 


Railway et al, Kansas City, Mo. Ex- 
antiners Wilkins and J. H. Smith, 


No. 20528, Southern Builders’ material | 


Company, Inc., v. Alabama Great 


Southern Railroad et al, July 11, New | 


Orleans. 
Berryman. 


Examiners Marshall and 


No. 19455, and Sub 1 North American | 
& | 


Cement Corporation v. Baltimore 
Ohio Railroad et al, July 11, Washing- 
ton. Examiner R. M. Brown. 

No. 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company et 
al, July 11, Portland, Oregon. Ex- 
aminers Hagerty and Later. 

No. 20770, F. J. Cooledge & Sons v. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al, July 12, At- 
lanta. Examiner McChord. 


No.-20731, Carnation Milk Products Com- 


pany v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad et al; No. 20711, 
Crane Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway et al; and related fourth sec- 
tion applications, July 13, 
Examiner Disque. 

No. 17745, National: Petroleum Associa- 
tion et al v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al, July 13, Warren, Pa. Ex- 
aminer Ketler. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3113, 
routing from and to Mobile, Ala., in 
connection with Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railroad, July 13, Mobile. 
Examiners Marshall and Berryman. 

No. 20837, United States Lime Products 
Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al, July 14, San 
Francisco. Examiners Hagerty and 
Later. 

20771 and 20802, South Georgia 
mingham & Coast Railroad et al, and 
related fourth section applications, 
July 14, Tifton, Ga. Examiner 
_ McChord. 

No. .20881, U. S. Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion et al v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


road et al, July 16, Chicago. Examiner | 


Disque. 


No. 20196 and Subs 1, 2 and 3, City of } 


Quincey et al v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad et al, July 16, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Examiner McChord. 

No. 
Inc. v. Central of Georgia Railway et 
al, July 16, Montgomery, Ala. Exam- 
iners Marshall and Berryman. 


No. 19285, Salina Chamber of Commerce | 


et al v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al; No. 19778, Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce et al v. Atchi- 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., | 


July 16, Salina, Kans. Examiners 
Wilkins and J. H. Smith. 

restriction in routing grain and grain 
products from Ohio and Mississippi 


River crossings to Louisville & Nash- | 
ville Railroad stations in Alabama and | 
Tennessee, July 17, Birmingham, Ala. | 


Presenting ee 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in the blindfold cigarette test 


Famous star selects OLD GOLD 


“One cigarette of the four I 
smoked in the blindfold test 
was like shooting a scene suc- 
cessfully after a whole series of 
failures. It just ‘clicked’ and I 
named it.as my choice. It was 
Op Gotp. Which clears up a 
mystery, for the supply of Op 
Gotps in my Beverly Hills 
home is constantly being de- 
pleted. It seems that Strong- 
heart and Rin-tin-tin are the 
only motion picture stars who 


ee 


CIGARETTES 
rf — 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


Made from the heart-leaves 
of the tobacco plant 


points, | 


Com- | 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 





Chicago. 


| No. 
19297, Dixie Underwear Company, | 


Tur Uniren States DaiLy 


Changes in. Statu 
of. 
National: Banks 


in the week ending June 9. 


The following transactions of the 
reau of the Comptroller of the Curre 
Department. of the. Treasury, for 
week ending June 9, .were annouj 
June 11.by the Bureau: 

Applications to 
titles requested: 

The Normandie 
York, .N. Y.; capital, 
spondent, A. E.:° Lefcourt, 
New York, N.Y. e 

The Nelson National. Bank of 
York, N. Y.;.. capital, -$1,000,000; ce 
spondent, Allan,1. Cole, 322 Eighth 4 
New , York, N...Y. > 

The North Java National Bank, N 
Java,»N..Y.; capital, $50,000; corresp 
ent, Wolcott J. Humphrey, Warsaw, N 
succeeds the North Java*Company Bi 
ers, North Java, N. Y. 

The National Bank of Wyoming 
capital, $50,000: succeeds 
janking Company,,.Wyoming, N. Y.; 
respondent, Wolcott J. Humphrey, V 
saw, N. Y. 

Application to organize approved: 

The National Bank of Trer 


organize received 


National Bank of 


$2,000,000; ce 
1359 Broad 


First 


{ Mich.: capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
20789, Star Drilling Machine Com- ! 


| Mich. 


T. Petrie, 50 S. Riverside Drive, Trer 


Charter issued: 

First National Bank in Mt. Sterling, 
capital, $50,000; president, E. F. Crg 
cashier, Robert R. Turner. 

Changes of titles: 

The National. Bank of: Skaneateles 
Y., to “National Bank and Trust Com} 
of Skaneateles.’ 

The Penn’s Grove National Bank, P 
Grove, N. J., to “The Penn's Grove 


| tional Bank and Trust Company.” 


Voluntary liquidations: 
The National Bank of..Kinsley, Ke 


| capital, $25,000; effective at close of } 


ness May 17, 1928; liquidation agent, C 
Beeler, Kinsley,.Kans.; absorbed by BH 
ley Bank, Kinsley, Kans. 

The Citizens National Bank of An 
son, S. C.; capital, $225,000; effective « 
19, 1928: liquidation agent, South “C 
lina Savings Bank of Charleston, 8. 
absorbed by South -Carolina Savings -E 
of Charleston, S. C. 

United Capitol National Bank and T 
Company of New York, N. Y.; ca 
$5,000,000; effective close of business .« 
5, 1928: liquidation commissioners, 


| Radt, 498 Seventh Ave., New York, N 


Sydney H. Herman, 33rd St. and & 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and Frederic 
Teipel, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; absorbed by 
Trust Company, New Y¥ 
a Es 

Branches authorized’ under the ac 
February 25, 1927: 

The Atlantic National Bank of Cha 
ton, S. C.; location of branch, vicinit 
the corner of Broad and Church Str 


z | Charleston. 
road et al; No. 20884, Hyman-Michaels 


The Farmers and Merchants Nati 
Bank of Baltimore, Md.; locatio 
branch, vicinity of the corner of 1 
and Fastern Avenues., Highlandt¢ 
Baltimore. 


Examiners, Marshall and Berryma} 

20098. Yates Grocery Compan 
Seaboard Air Line et:al., July 17, 
lahassee, Fla. Examiner McChor} 

No. 20823, Northwest Engineering C| 
pany v. Seaboard Air Line et al., ¢ 
19, Tampa, Fla. Examiner McCh§ 

No. 17166, Turner-Altus Company e’ 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe F 
way et al., July 24, Oklahoma 
Examiner’ Bardwell. 

No. 19645, Atchison, Topeka & Sante 
Railway et al. v. Baltimore & (¢ 
Railroad et al., July 25, Chicago. 
aminer Disque. 4 

No. 17575, Federated Metals Corp 
tion v.? Central Railroad of New . 
sey et al., July 26, New York. Ex 
iner J. E. Smith. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


« >» movie favorite the world over, 
in one of his best-loved pictures 
—"'The Circus.” 


MR. CHAPLIN was asked to smoke each of the four leading 


brands, clearing his taste with coffee between smokes. Only 
one question was asked: “Which one do you like the best?” 


How does OLD GOLD do it? 


What’s the secret of OLD GOLD'S winning charm? 
The answer is very simple. Three types of leaves 
grow on the tobacco plant . . . coarse, heavy top- 
leaves, irritating to the throat... withered ground- 
leaves, without taste or aroma... and the heart- 


leaves, rich in cool and fragrant smoking qualities. 
These golden-ripe heart-leaves give OLD GOLDS 
their honey- like smoothness. 
people choose them. And that’s why you too can 
pick them... even in the dark. 


That's why so many 


SMOOTHER AND BETTER-—“NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 


$ 
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Banking 


emand for Credit 
eavy, Says Reserve 


Bank at Richmond 


otal Earning Assets In- 

reased 50 Per Cent to 

$67,787,000 in Course 
Of Year. 


Reserve bank credit continues this year 
a larger amount in the Fifth Federal 
s@rve District than last year, accord- 
> to the summary of the operations 
kt made public by the Federal Reserve 
nk of Richmond. 
he full text of the statement on the 
eralions follows: 
seasonal increase in credit needs in- 
hent to crop planting raised the total 
rediscounts held by the Federal Re- 
rve Bank of Richmond from $35,691,- 
on April 15 to $43,593,000 on May 
beth this year, and increased the to- 
f earning assets of the Richmond bank 
abvut the same amount, raising them 
m $57,380,000 last month to $65,059,- 
i at the middle of May. 
in spite of the increased demand for 
ait during the past month, however, 
circulation of Federal reserve notes 
lopped from $59,948,000 to $57,084,000, 
need at this season being for book 
dit rather than cash. Member bank 
serve deposits decreased from $70,- 
0,000 at the middle of April to $68,334,- 
© at the middle of May. 
The several changes in the items enum- 
ated resulted in a net decline in the 
tal cash reserves of the Richmond bank 
m $84,426,000 on April 15 to $72,270,- 
0 on’May 15, and reduced the ratio of 
serves to note and deposit liabilities 
mbined from 63.63 per cent at the mid- 
of last month to 56.50 per cent at the 
iddle of May. 
baeres bank credit continues in larger 
ount than at the same time a year 
ko. On May 15, 1927, rediscounts for 
lember banks held by the Federal Re- 
rve Bank of Richmond totaled $27,977,- 
)0, but on May 15 this year rediscounts 
Pld by the Richmond bank amounted to 
3,593,000, an increase of approximately 
per cent. 


The circulation of Federal reserve 
btes declined during the year, however, 
lling from $66,571,000 on May 15 last 
par to $57,084,000 on May 15 this year, 
decrease of 14 per cent. Member bank 
pserve deposits, on the other hand rose 
om $67,787,000 last year to $68,334,000 
his year, 
Total earning assets of the Richmond 
Bnk rose from $43,380,000 at the middle 
May a year ago to $65,059,000 on the 
brresponding date this year, an increase 
50 per cent. 


The greater demand: for credit this 
par is reflected in a decrease in the 
ichmond bank’s cash reserves from $97,- 
10,000 on May 15, 1927, to $72,270,000 
May 15, 1928, and in a decline between 
e same dates in the ratio of reserves 
> note and deposit liabilities combined 
om 70.76 per cent to 56.50 per cent. 


370 Issues of Certificates 
Are Allotted by Treasury 


_ - [Continued from Page 1.] 
riptions were allotted in full, while 
lotments on other subscriptions were 
ade on a graduated scale. 
| The subscriptions .and allotments were 
ivided among the several Federal Reserve 
Pistricts as follows: 

SERIES TD3-1928. 
Received. 
$41,225,500 
336,854,000 

54,453,500 
28,428,000 
18,229,500 
36,045,000 
57,295,000 
15,391,500 

9,685,500 
11,360,000 
27,333,000 
- 101,965,500 


Allotted. 
$12,457,500 
129,181,000 
9,677,500 
5,960,000 
5,032,500 
10,999,000 
12,149,500 
4,109,509 
3,708,500 
3,728,000 
8,065,009 
11,313,500 


hiladelphia 
leveland 
PEMMONG ....0... 
tlanta 

hicago 

SU MPMNEN 5 5s 05s.00a-0 
finneapolis ...... 
ansas City ..... 
Dallas 


$738,266,000 $216,381,500 
SERIES TM2-1929. 
Received. 
$4,910,500 
92,432,000 
10,814,000 
12,031,000 
5,818,500 
14,428,500 
18,258,000 
8,875,000 
2,832,000 
4,586,500 
17,361,500 
61,750,000 


Allotted. 
$4,161,500 
79,856,000 

8,977,000 
9,808,000 
4,947,500 
11,993,500 
15,065,000 
7,254,500 
2,353,000 
3,900,500 
14,009,000 
49,441,000 


New York 
Philadelphiz 
leveland 
Richmond 

Atlanta . 

Iyicago ss 

st™ Louis ... ° 
Minneapolis ...... 
<ansas City 

allas 

an Francisco ... 


$254,097,500 $211,766,500 
Total subscriptions, both series, $992,363,- 


60; total allotments, both series, $428,- 
48,000. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 12.—The Federal Re- 
kerve Bank’ of New York,\ today certified 
o the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
he conversion of foreign curreney for the 
ourpose of assessment and collection of 
uties upon merchandise imported into the 
Inited States, we have ascertained and 
ereby certify to you that the buying rates 
n the New York market at noon today for 
able transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
encies are shown below: 

Country. 

Sstria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
ulgaria (lev) 
‘zechoslovakia (krone) 
enmark (Krone) 
iSngland (pound sterling) 
“inland (markka) 
lWrance (franc) 
fermany (reichsmark) 
reece (drachma) 
fiungary (pengo) 
italy (lira) 
Yetherlands (guilder) 
orway (krone) ... 
Poland (zloty) ... 
ortugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
spain (peseta) ... 
sweden (krona) 
switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

hina (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
“hina (Shanghai tael) 
hina (Mexican dollar) 

Shina (Yuan dollar) 

ndia (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ... 
Singapore (S. 8.) 
‘anada (dollar) 

“uba (peso) 

fexico (peso) - 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

‘hile (peso) 


Iruguay (peso) 
ponsbia COR Si ich 65a 00 dd 
Ee MLVOP cin 's «6 aa wehees oes 


14.0640 
13.9598 
-7195 
2,9627 
26.8276 
488.1321 
2.5176 
3.9327 
23.8908 
1.3026 
17.4543 
5.2559 
40.3457 
26.7912 
11.2091 
4.4737 
6151 
16.6083 
26.8346 
19.2676 
1.7603 
50.7410 
66.7142 
48.0750 
47.7500 
36.5534 
46.4922 
56.1458 
99.7612 
99.9437 
47.8666 
97.0282 
12.0209 
12.2046 
102.2027 
98.1600 
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Budgets 


Reduction of Public Debt Is Reviewed 
And Economy Urged by Director of Budget 


Operations of Bureau Declared ‘to Have Had Effect in 
Producing Revenue Surpluses. 


The operation of the Bureau of Bud- 
get and the efforts of members of the 
business organization of the Government 
to keep expenditures within the limits 
of receipts were discussed by the Di- 
rector of the Budget, Herbert M. Lord, 
in the course of his address at the fif- 
teenth meeting of the business organi- 
zation June 11. 


The full text of Mr. Lord’s address 
follows: 

November 11 next will mark the in- 
tervention of 10 full years since the 
nations of the world ended the struggle 
for physical mastery and entered upon 
the no less real and bitter fight for re- 
covery from the devastating effects of 
war. The struggle for recovery in this 
country—the fight for return to normal 
conditions of business—is a glorious 
record of patriotic effort, of wise ad-. 
ministration, and reveals a faith in our 
Government and its ideals that is reas- 
suring of the stability and soundness of 
the Republic. 

Figures are not in themselves interest- 
ing, but nothing so eloquently and con- 
vincgly tells the wonderful story of our 
country’s remarkable transformation 
from the destructive ways of war to the 
constructive pursuits of peace as the 


; silent march of its expenditure and sur- 


plus figures across the pages of history. 

In 1917, the year of our entry into the 
World War, we spent $1,977,681,150.52, 
of which $885,000,000 were for foreign 
loans. And then how the expenditure 
climbed, as we threw the full weight of 
our resources of men and munitions into 
the conflict and marshaled the Nation’s 
billions to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. In 1918, the first full year of 
war, expenditure jumped by $10,000,000,- 
000, up to $12,697,836,705.62. The next 
year—1919—we called oat more of our 
reserves and made an offering to the 
cause of $18,522,894,705.038. That was 
the year we were paying for the war, 
settling our debts, and closing out our 
war contracts. The task was herculean, 
but we accomplished it. We raised the 
money, we paid the bills. 


DeYicit for Year 
Exceeded 13 Billions 


In certain localities it is the custom to 
refer to the year of the big snow or the 
year of the great flood or to a year 
marked by some other unusual happen- 
ing. I think our Treasury will always 
refer to 1919 as the year of the big debt 
and big deficit. We ended that year 
with a deficit of $13,370,637,568.60, while 
on August 81 of that year the public 
debt totaled $26,596,701,648.01. As these 
tremendous totals of deficit and debt, al- 
most incomprehensible in their magni- 
tude, parade their astounding figures 
before us we revert with interest and 
profit to the dark days following the 
American Revolution when the infant 
Republic contemplated with dismay an 
extraordinary debt of $54,000,000. 

But the courageous, hopeful, fighting 
spirit that animated the founding fa- 
thers was not lacking in 1919. In the 
attack on that colossal debt Congress 
fired the first gun with the cumulative 
Sinking Fund Act, which said to the 
country and to the world: “No matter 
what happens, no matter what the de- 
mand for expenditure, no matter what 
the need, each year we will make an in- 
creasing contribution to debt reduction.” 
Since its enactment in 1919, up to and 
including 1927, that wise law has cut 
$2,074,08Q950 from the debt. 

And out of the grim shadow of that 
crushing debt and discouraging deficit 
eame a gleam of light with a surplus in 
1920 of $212,475,197.67, which warranted 
relief to the people in the form of tax 
reduction. The year 1921 gave us a sur- 
plus of $86,723,711.61, and gave us the 
Budget system. From August 31, 1919, 
date of its peak, to June 30, 1921, the 
debt had been reduced by $2,619,261,- 
095.47. There still remained, however, 
when the Budget entered the field, a por- 
tentous balance of $24,000,000,000, de- 
manding annual tribute in interest of 
$950,000,000. Some one remarked to Mr. 
Winston Churchill: 

“You’ve got an immovable mass of 
debt.” 

“I know,” replied the 
“We've got to budget.” 

That’s what we had to do with our 
great inert debt—we had to budget, and 
we budged it. 

And thus we come by easy gradations 
to the Budget and the policy of con- 
structive economy of which it was the 
forerunner. There is no intention in this 
discussion of operations under Budget 
control to convey the thought that econ- 
omy was unknown in the Federal Gov- 
ernment prior to the advent of the Bud- 
get system. Before that time no agency 
was existent, equipped, and available for 
carrying out a‘policy of Federal retrench- 
ment—to attack the problem of waste 
as a whole and apply an effective 
remedy. 


Expenditures Reduced 


By Budget System 

When the Budget made its appearance 
in June, 1921, appropriations had all 
been made for 1922. The operating pro- 
gram carefully prepared by Government 
agencies contemplated an expenditure of 
$4,550,000,000—an amount that must 
have made the Treasury weep with ap- 

rehension. The money was available. 

Ye had it. It could have been spent. 
Without interference it would have been 
spent. Enter the Budget and the budget 
idea—a principle almost. as old as the 
eternal hills, but a revolutionary venture 
for our great Government. That $4,- 
550,000,000 was put through a reducing 
process. It was poked and punched and 
pushed about and pared and pruned, and 
$755,000,000 squeezed out of it. And the 
work of controlling Federal spending 
was on. , 

We ended that year with a surplus 
of $313,801,651.10 in place of the deficit 
that would have been insured by that 
spending program of $4,550,000,000. The 


Chancellor. 


! next year we nearly equaled that record 


with a net balance over expenditure of 
$309,657,460.30. In 1924 prior years 
were overshadowed with a surplus in 
excess of a half billion dollars—in the 
interest of accuracy $505,366,986.31. An- 
other tax reduction was rewarded with 
a_ surplus in 1925 of a quarter of a 
billion—again, in the interest of exacti- 
tude, $250,505,238.33. We, by this timg, 


Additional news of fi- 
nance will be found on 


Page 6. 


60.2500 | * 


had acquired the habit of demonstrating 
surpluses so we ended 1926 with a gen- 
erous surplus of $377,767,816.64, which 
= the prelude for another tax reduc- 
ion. 

Last year, 1927, we fairly outdid our- 
selves with a surplus big enough to be 
given its full 
921.70. Of this splendid total $612,754,- 
539 was applied to the public debt, 
thereby saving in interest $24,000,000 a 
year. 

While most of the war-involved na- 
tions are struggling with deficits, we 
have been favored for eight consecutive 
years with an annual surplus. From 


|; 1920 to 1927 the surplus total amounted 


to $2,692,000,000. Of this $2,392,000,- 
000 accrued during the Budget period, 
June 30 next we expect this surplus total 
will reach $3,000,000,000. Without firm 
control of spending and unremitting care 
and watchfulness that fabulous saving 
would have been diverted from debt re- 
duction and tax relief and used for pur- 
poses not so urgent or important. 

With the aid of these surpluses and 
balances saved for the purpose with the 
assistance of the sinking fund, supple- 
mented by the brilliant refunding opera- 
tions of the Treasury, the public debt 
June 30 last was coaxed down to a total 
of $18,511,906,931.85. This meant a re- 


duction in a little less than eight years | 


of $8,084,794,716.16—an average saving 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 a year. June 
30 we expect to see it down to $17,- 
650,000,000. It has been said that not 
until the debt is down-to $15,000,000,000 
will it be of manageable proportions, so 
that it can be adrhinistered in a normal 
way, without resort to extraordinary 
measures. 

Annual Expenditure 


Cut to Three Billions 

For the past several years we have 
had the objective of .a $3,000,000,000 an- 
nual expenditure exclusive of debt re- 
duction. Last year we reached that ob- 
jective. We bettered it by $25,000,000. 
It was a great fight and a notable vic- 
tory. But the winning of that fight did 
not end the war on waste or cause a 
halt in the struggle for greater effi- 
ciency. We said: 

From compromise and things half done 

Keep us, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when at last the fight is won, 

Keep us still unsatisfied. 

Louis Untermeyer (Alt.). 

And so, “still unsatisfied,” we made 
attempt to reduce expenditure for the 
current year to $3,000,000,000. This 
meant a reduction of $85,000,000 in 
the program of expenditure of Janu- 
ary 1, last. Cutting out expenditures 
due to new laws and changed conditions, 
we find a prospective saving of—not 
$85,000,000 but $15,000,000. 

You should all be familiar with that 
ancient story of the boy, the apothecary, 
and the prescription. The apothecary 
compounded the prescription. He gave 
it to the boy. The charge was $1. The 
boy gave the apothecary a nickel. The 
nickel was all the money the boy had. 
The boy left the drug store. He took 
the prescription with him. The apothe- 
eary took the nickel. He looked wist- 
fully after the boy. He then dropped 
the nickel in the till, remarking philo- 
sophically: 

“Well, I made 4 cents anyhow.” 

We will save $15,000,000 anyhow. To 
be frank about it, that $15,000,000 is 
more than we had reason to expect un- 
der conditions that developed. A farmer 
was asked how his crops turned out, 
and he said: 

“Well, I didn’t get quite so good a 
yield as I expected, but I didn’t expect 
I would.” 

It is with regretful resfgnation to the 
inevitable that admission is made of the 
improbability of again getting down to 
that $3,000,000,000 mark. And so I offer 
a new objective: “The national debt down 
to $15,000,000,000 in three years.” It is 
an objective worthy of our best ffort. 
Every dollar applied to the debt means 
permanent reduction in expenditure, an- 
other step toward adequate tax relief, 
a contribution to national defense. 


Three-Year Campaign 
Of Economy Urged 


And this, of course, means another 
long drive for economy—three years 
more of constructive effort. But it is fine 
exercise. You need it. You probably 
will liken me to the doctor to whom a 
man applied for advice as to his physical 
condition. The doctor gave him a careful 
examination and said: ; 

“Take more exercise! Find something 
to do that will really test your muscles, 
something that requires vealy bodily ef- 
fort. By the way, what do you do for a 
living?” 

“l’m a piano mover,” said the man. 

“Move two pianos at a time, then,” 
said the doctor. 

Whatever effort you have made along 
retrenchment lines just double it. Move 
two pianos. 

We are closing a busy year. We are 
facing a busier one. In view of what 
awaits us, people in the service who are 
not prepared for a fight should get in 
training immediately, for a fight is sure 
brewing in the interest of a balanced 
Budget. Those of you who saw that 
great picture “Old Ironsides” will recall 
the freckled-faced water boy with a 
countenance like a cartoon who, in the 
very height of the conflict, with the dead 
and wounded covering the shattered deck, 
shouted exultingly to one of his mates: 
“Ain’t fightin’ fun!” ‘In the conflict for 
1929—the fight to keep outgo within 
income—I hope you may carry with you 
into the fray something of the fighting 
spirit of the water boy of “Old Ironsides.” 
Fighting for the welfare of the taxpayer, 
for the credit of the Federal service, and 
to carry out the orders of our Com- 
mandet-in-Chief should be fun. 

The reason for all this fighting talk is 
our latest estimates of receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1929—just completed. It 
was originally estimated we would have 
a comfortable surplus in 1929 of $252,- 
540,288. That is the amount carried in 
the 1929 Budget. Then as the weeks and 
months raced by we saw that nice little 
surplus melt away like a belated icicle 
under the pitiless barrage of a summer’s 
sun. Today as a result of new laws in- 
creasing expenditure combined with a 
new tax law that reduces revenue we 
find in place of our prospective surplus 
a threatened deficit of $94,279,000. Are 
we disturbed at this radical change in 
the picture? Disturbed perhaps, but not 
discouraged. Down, but not out! To the 
Federal service threat of a deficit is but 
a challenge, and we accept it. 

If I mistake not the purpose and policy 


proportion of $635,809,- | 


Securities 


of the Chief Executive, a deficit will not 
be tolerated. Expenditure will be kept 
inside revenue, no matter what the de- 
crease in revenue may be. To save pos- 
sible embarrassment you should work 
out your 1929 spending program carefully 
in advance. Provide first for the things 
that must be done. Go slow with your 
obligations, so that if, as the year de- 
velops, the President finds it necessary 
to impound some of your funds in order 
to avert a deficit, it will not interfere 
with your priorities. Make no expendi- 
ture that can be avoided. 


The Bureau of the Budget receives 


sary Federal buying. Investigation has 
shown most of these complaints to have 
no more foundation than the woman’s 
criticism of her husband’s purchases. It 
seems the husband, who was balancing 
the household budget, indulged in a lit- 
tle self-congratulation. Said he: 


“TI don’t believe I’ve made one extrava- 
gant expenditure, so far, dear.” 

Retorted the wife witnerlingly: “What 
about the fire extinguisher you bought 
six months ago? We’ve never used it 
once!” ; 

_ Exercise the most careful discrimina- 
tion in your spending. If there is any 
doubt about an expenditure, kill it. The 
conditions we must meet next year have 
been plainly set out. The administrator 
who, knowing these conditions, sends a 
Federal dollar on a doubtful mission 
lacks something of the loyal fighting 
spirit for which we plead and which we 
will sorely need the coming year. 

The President has referred to an his- 
toric two billions of dollars—the amount 
of reduction in national expenditure dur- 
ing the Budget season. In 1927, the last 
complete fiscal year, we spent $2,044,- 
000,000 less than was) expended in 1921, 
the last year free from Budget interfer- 
ence. To adequately tell the story of 
that campaign would require a book, and 
a large one. The few illustrations that 
follow utterly fail to give a true picture 
of the successful efforts of service people 
to cut out needless expense and make the 
taxpayer’s dollar work overtime. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of contributions, 
big and little, make up that $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Here is one of the little ones! The 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Agricultural 
Department, needed an electrical heat- 
ing apparatus. It built one and saved 
$12. This is a fair type of many hun- 
dreds of constructive efforts that helped 
out on a grand total. 

A survey of the Government’s tele- 
phone facilities by experts from the Bu- 
reau of Standards saves us $75,000 a 
year. Another small saving. But notice, 
please, it is a saving of $75,000 a year, 
and has been going on for seven years. 


Economies Effected 
| In Transportation 
Transporting people and things is a 








big annual expense — approximately 
$200,000,000 a year. We revolutionized 
our traffic methods, with a continuing 
annual saving in excess of $1,000,000. 
In connection with Texas air activities 
the Quartefmaster General of the Army 
recently effected switching agreements 
that will save $375,000 the first year. 
He also saved $1,612,793 from 1925 to 
1927 in handling gasoline, fuel, lubri- 
cating oils, and helium. 

Every Christmas season — Federal 
agencies possessing trucks help Santa 
Claus. Trucks are loaned the Post Of- 

fice Department, with a saving to date 

of $574,111.81. Please credit these siz- 
able amounts to our  $2,000,000,000 
shrinkage. 

In 1924 we established a Federal mes- 
sage center. Under this arrangement 
Government agencies in Washington 
have their official messages sent free 
to any Part of the world where the Army 
and Navy‘ have radio stations. Last 
year it saved us $1,711,923.25, while the 
record for nine months promises a sav- 
ing this year of $2,183,000. This latter 
saving will cover the expense of the 
new Federal building proposed for Seat- 
tle. And this is one of the savings 
that goes on from year to year. Nearly 
$4,000,000 saved in two years by a sim- 
ple piece of coordination! Here’s an- 
other shaving whittled off trat $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The Budget organization found the 
Government as a whole blissfully oblivi- 
ous of the value of prompt settlement 
of its bills. Few Federal agencies had 
given consideration to the advantages 
derived from prompt settlement of obli- 
gations—advantages consisting not only 
of the saving of cash discounts, but in 
the better prices, better goods, and bet- 
ter service a prompt-paying customer 
gets. Today the entire Federal organ- 
ization is alive to the necessity of prompt 
payment. 

Discount is a very interesting subject. 

It is said of Mark Twain that on one 
| 
| 


occasion he visited a book shop, chose | 


a book, and said to the young man in 
charge: 

“Now, as a publisher I am entitled 
to a discount of 50 per cent. 
author I am also entitled to 50 per cent. 
As a friend of the proprietor I should 
get 25 per cent. 
for it?” 

The clerk did some rapid figuring, 
of the book, and what do I have to pay 
and handing over the book said! 

“IT guess we owe you 75 cents. 
you are. 
further patronage.” 

We haven’t fared quite as generously 


Now, what’s the price 
Here 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


For Fune Funds 


Ourcurrent list includes 
a carefully selected and 
attractively priced 
group of sound invest- 
ment bonds yielding 
from 4.00% to 6.12%. 
May we send you a 
copy? 


Ask for*folder U S J 13 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
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Members of the New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Detroit 


Chi ‘ 
men stock Exchanges 


complaints from taxpayers of unneces- | 
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Public Utilities 


Texas Utilities Said to Have Utilized 
Newspapers and Schools for Publicity | 


Director of State Information Bureau Says He Retained 
Connection With Press Association, 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Power and Light Company in which Mr. 
Grant, who said he had been asked to 
write some editorials for the Dallas 
Times-Herald, submitted two editorials 
on electricity requesting Mr. Davis to 
approve them. 

A similar letter to H. C. Morris of 
the Dallas Gas Company regarding a 
“gas” editorial, written for the Dallas 
Times-Herald, also was introduced. 

The transcript of minutes of various 
meetings of the Texas Public Service 
Information Bureau, made part of the 
record at the instance of Mr. Healy, 
showed in detail the plans of the or- 
ganization for publicity in the schools 
and colleges, including lecture programs 
arranged for Austin College and the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Rotary Club programs, pamphlets 
for the schools and other activities. 

Mr. Grant also identified numerous 
letters from Texas editors which he said 
were either requests for articles or pub- 
lic utilities’ subjects or acknowledgments 
on the part of the editors of the receipt 
of stories he had prepared. 

The Information Bureau, Mr. Grant 
testified, and letters submitted bore out 
his statement, frequently held luncheons 
to which the newspaper men were in- 


Philippine Bond Issue 
Awarded to Syndicate 


A half million dollars worth of Philip- 
pine bonds at 4% per cent has been 
awarded to a syndicate, according to an 
announcement by the Department of War 
June 12, which follows in full text: 


Bids were opened this afternoon in | 


the Bureau of Insular Affairs on an 
offering of $500,000 bonds Philippine 
Islands, 4% per cent collateral loan of 
1928, due 1958 Manila. The high bidder 
wes a syndicate composed of the Chase 
Security Corporation, Blair and Com- 
pany, Hallgarten and Company, and 
Hornblower and Weeks. The bid was 
105.155. Other bidders were the Riggs 


| National Bank and a syndicate composed 


of White, Weld and Company, William 
R. Compton Company, W. A. Harriman 
and Company, Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, and Crane Porris and 
Company. 


Increase Shown in Silver 
Imports Into India 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending June 8, totaled 773,000 ounces, 
according to a cable despatch to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its Bombay 
Office, made public June 12, in a state- 
ment by the Department. The full text 
of the statement follows: : 

The imports originated from Port Said, 
443,000 ounces; London 19,000 ounces and 
New York, 311,000 ounces. During the 
preceding week the imports totaled 128,- 
000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on May 31, 
totaled 945,700,000 rupees in silver coins 
as compared with 945,000,000 rupees on 
May 22. Bullion in reserve was 62,900,- 
000 rupees, being an increase of 1,000,000 
rupees, since May 22. Silver stocks were 
estimated on June 8, at 3,300 bars, which 
represents a decrease of 100 bars since 
June 1. The offtake is poor, market re- 
acting to lower prices due to inactivity 
in India and China. 





vited to meet representatives of the pub- 
lic utilities companies, 


“The principal purpose of the meet- 


ing,” said one such letter addressed to 
A. A. Chamberlain, of The Northern 
Texas Traction Company, “is to bring 
utility men in contact with the news- 
paper men.” 

On December 17, 1927, according to a 
letter which had been written by Mr. 
Grant to Charles W. Person, of The 
American Gas Company, New York City, 
“a large amount of publicity was ob- 
tained on the Southwestern National Gas 
meeting at Houston in November.” 

“We have clippings from Texas pa- 
pers measuring more than 200 columns, 
which does not include more than half 
the matter published on the conven- 
tion,” said the letter. ‘ 

W. T. Chantland, assistant counsel for 
the Commission, took up the examination 
of the witness and continued considera- 
tion of the correspondence files of the 
Information Bureau consisting of letters 
and reports dealing with its publicity 
activities. 

One exhibit submitted—a letter to Dr. 
H. M. Blain, director of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Committee on Public Utilities 
Information read: 

“I learned at the Associated Press 
office in New Orleans that their Lousi- 
ana State mail service is distributed 
from Baton Rouge. It is advisable, 
therefore, whenever you have a story 
which looks like it might do for Asso- 
ciated Press distribution, to mail it di- 
rectly to the Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Baton Rouge.” 

One set of letters put in the record 
were as follows: 

“WwW. C. Grant, Texas Publie Service 
Information Bureau, Dallas, Texas: 

“If you have any informative bunk re- 
garding public utilities that would be of 
value to radio listeners, please shoot me 
a copy 

(Signed) JEAN FINLEY, 
Director Radio Station WFAA.” 

The reply was: “I have your letter of 
August 11th, asking whether we have 
any “informative bunk” on public utili- 
ties that would be of value to radio lis- 
teners. Our office is full of utility infor- 
mation and I am sure we can develop 
something that would interest a radio 
audience. 

(Signed) W. C. GRANT, 
Director.” 
Stenographic transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 

Commission on May 10 in its in- 

vestigation of public utilities, will 

be found on Page 6 of this issue. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Sho wincrease for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 7, 
totaled 96,400,00 taels, according to a 


cablegram to the Department of Com- : 


merce from its Shanghai Office, made, 
public at the Department June 12. Of 
this amount 60,100,000 taels were held 
in native banks. The figures for the 
previous week were 96,100,000 taels, and 
62,000,000 taels respectively. 

Sycee silver and silver bars were valued 
at 39,600,000 taels, which represents an 
increas? of 1,900,000 taels since June 3. 
The actual number of Chinese silver dol- 
lars was 78,800,000, being 2,600 less 
than on June 3. 





. 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 9 
Made Public June 12, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue reccipts 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receiyits.. 


$1,448,121.51 
5,278,563,58 
. 


785,955.48 
492,684.53 


8,005,414.90 
633,097.50 
26,274,029.43 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous dry... 


34,912,541.53 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in speci ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service c >rtifi- 
cate fund........ 
Civil service retirement 
fund 62,068.09 
Investment of trust funds 124,878.61 


$6,268 ,687.30 
207,120:32 
387,993.59 

6,348.57 


412,404.23 
8,901.00 


Total ordinary exyendi- 
7,478,401.71 


penditures 


708,330.65 
Balance today 


£6,725,809.47 


—————_—_—_ 


34,912,541.83 
The\ accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Raiiway Asks Fifty-Year 
Extension on Its Bonds 


The Goshen & Deckertown Railway 


has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for a 50-year 
extension of its first mortgage extension 
bonds, amounting to $186,500. The ap- 
plication was made public June 12 in 
Finance Docket No. 6950. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 


All signs point to another 
record year for the Electric 
Power and Light Industry. 


We have prepared a Bulletin 
in which is set forth some in- 
teresting information on past 
growth and future prospects. 


Copies on request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


361 Broadway 
Milwaukee 


The Rookery 
Chicago 





London, Liverpool, Manchester 
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BREATHING SPACE 
for Business 


The Effect of aWidespread Power Supply 


Power wherever it is needed: this is the accomplishment 
of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West Utilities 
Company over broad areas of thirty states. 

Through the transmission systems of these companies, an 
ample, inexpensive power supply is made available in non- 
metropolitan areas, 

This service is helping to realize the industrial possibilities 
of more than three thousand small and medium-sized com- 


munities. 


It is releasing industry from the confinement of metropol- 
itan congestion, and giving business the breathing space, the 
lower costs, the more pleasant working conditions character- 
istic of the smaller towns. 

It is seeking out and developing natural resources, however 
remote, and lightening the tasks and heightening the efficiency 
of agriculture. In so doing it is helping materially to equalize 
the economic status of country and city, 


Middle West Utilities Company 


SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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Patents 


Two Airplanes in Tandem With Rudder 
Not Infringed by Plane With Stabilizer 


Difference Is Found 
In Contour of Wings 


Similarity of Curvature of Top 
And Bottom Lacking in De- 
fendant’s Machine. 


STGOMERY ET AL. V. THE UNITED 
‘ia 1 33852, CourT OF CLAIMS 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Claims 4, 16, and 28 of Montgomery 
patent No. 831178, directed to “a curved 
aeroplane with means for changing its 
curvature, and a horizontal tail behind, 
with means for swinging it vertically, 
were held not to be infringed by de- 
fendant’s device which consisted of the 
combination of an aeroplane and _ stabil- 
Teme fe: d 18, covering “plural 

i 2,17, an , cov 
Lceed eacpuieanes one in advance of an- 
other, and a horizontal tail surface be- 
hind the last aeroplane, and means for 
swinging said tail surface vertically,” 
were also held not to be infringed by 
defendant’s device. : 

Claims 9, 12, and 382, directed to an 
aeroplane curved parabolically 2 
front to rear, were held to be clearly 
dissimilar from the 


4 
ture. 


Before Booth, Chief Justice, and Judges | 


Moss and Graham. The opinion 
tthe ed delivered by Chief Justice 
Booth, follows in full text: 

ition alleges that 
a: 2 a 25, 1910, 36. Stat. 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover for . 
infringement by the_ Government | . 
claims 4, 9, 12, 16, 17, 18, 28 and 7 0 
Letters Patent 831173 granted on Sep- 
tember 18, 1906, to John J. Montgomery, 
now deceased. The ——— 
infringement and challenges the validity 
of the patent. 
A preliminary 
tention. ys ) 
to aintifts assigned an undivided interest 
in the patent to Frank A. Garbutt. The 
consideration for the assignment was 4 
duty imposed upon 


under 


question of title is called 


Montgomery with other inventors in the 


same art an ‘ on 
ery patent a sufficient recognition to 


i he owners of the patent to real- 
i ‘worth in money; failing in this, 
to institute suits for infringement of 
the patent. Garbutt did commence two 
suits, both were dismissed without prose- 
cution to a conclusion, and subsequently, 
i 6. _ We 

utt reassigned his interest in the 
per to the ‘laintiffs. We think in 
view of the result of this suit that the 
contention of the defendant 1s unimpor- 
tant. 
etition 
uae i 9, 12, 16, 17, 18, 28 and 32 of 
Montgomery’s__ patent. There are 46 
claims in the Montgomery patent. 

The plaintiffs’ case_ is predicated 
largely upon a contention that Mont- 
gomery, the patentee, was a pioneer In 
the art and his patent a basic patent; 


that he was the first to invent the prin- | 


ciple of wing warping to secure equili- 
brium and lateral control essential to fly- 


ing; that the other elements of his ma- | 
chine disclose the principles of stability 
and rudder control, all of which, or their | 


are embodied in the Gov- 


ivalents, a4 
— exhibits 


ernment machines, offered as 
of infringing devices. 


labor. 

The first vital issue depends upon 
whether from the record it is to be 
held that Montgomery was a ploneer 
inventor and his device a basic patent. 
If so, his claims, as repeatedly adjudi- 


cated, are to be accorded a broader con- | 
struction than were the sitdation other- | 


wise. Unless it may be said and es- 


tablished by proof that the inventor has | 
which performs a function | 


a patent Y 
which was not performed before, he is 
not entitled to be designated a pioneer 
inventor. Westinghouse v. Boyden 
Power Brake Co., 170 U. S. 537. 


Inventors Sought to 
Imitate Winged Animals 


Attempts to construct flying machines | 


did not, of course, originate with Mont- 
gomery. 
was slow, the early development crude 
and impracticable. Inventors many de- 
cades ago studied the flight of winged 
animals and sought without success to 
imitate their motions and bring into be- 
ing a device that would accomplish, with 


the aid of man, what flying birds, eagles, | 


vultures, etc., did with natural ease. This 
record is replete with a large number of 
exhibits, publications and patents which 
antedate Montgomery by years, disclos- 


ing the extent of sustained interest in | 


the art, and efforts made to accomplish 
fiying in a heavier-than-air machine. 


Montgomery first centered his attention | 
upon the subject in 1883; from this date | 


until 1886 he conducted a number of ex- 
periments with some sort of a mecha- 
nism designed as a “glider.” He does 
not seem, at this time at least, to have 
conceived the idea of soaring from the 
ground and remaining aloft in a device 
under control. 
was the construction of a machine that 
might be released from high altitudes 
and glide safely to earth under control. 


From 1886 until 1903 Montgomery turned | 


his attention to other and distinct in- 
ventive fields; he contributed nothing to 
inis particular art during this period. 
In 1903 he renewed his experiments. 
During that year he came in contact 


with one Baldwin, a balloonist, who had | 


@ been ‘making successful glides from a 
hot air balloon in a parachute. 
Baldwin became interested in Mont- 
gomery’s efforts and the two entered into 
a contract, whereby Montgomery was 
to construct his device, and if it proved 
successful in descending from a balloon 
with a man on board the two were to 
engage in public exhibitions and divide 
the profits. Montgomery and Baldwin 
disagreed before any actual experimen- 
tation with the prospective glider ob- 
tained, and Montgomery thereafter en- 
tered into a somewhat similar contract 
with another balloonist. Montgomery 
had constructed in May, 1904, a large 
machine to*meet the requirements of 
the Baldwin contract, and in the summer 
of 1904 carried on some experiments 
at the ranch of Peter Cox, in California. 
The exact and detail structure of his 
machines is not disclosed. 
ments made consisted in elevating the 


from | 


r nt struc- | . . 
Governins } erence to certain prior art. 


| analysis of the record upon this point 
is conclusively convincing that the proof | 


the | 
L. 851, | 


| pose. 


On July 27, 1914, the | 


Garbutt to attempt | 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of | 


d procure for the Montgom- | 


after this suit was commenced, | 


alleges infringement of | 


The record in the | 
case is most voluminous and involved | 
and has required exacting attention and | 


The art is old, its progress | 


What he was attempting | 


! 
| machine to a desired height by suspend- 
| ing it from a wire to which it was at- 

tached, stretched between two_ poles. 

At the proper time it was released to 
ascertain its gliding qualities. Other 
tests were made by resorting to a steep 
hill, when men, by means of a rope, 
pulled it down the incline, Montgomery 
holding onto the device. Just how many 
and the exact character of the tests so 
made is impossible of determination. It 
is sufficient to observe that they were 
quite numerous. In March, 1905, Mont- 
gomery attached his machine to a hot- 
air balloon, and having secured the serv- 
ices of an aeronaut by the name of Ma- 
loney to make the test the machine with 
Maloney in the saddle seat was released 
from the balloon at a high altitude and 


| safely glided to earth. On July 8, 1905, 


Maloney attempting the same experi- 
ment lost his life, the machine failing to 
function. 

On April 26, 1905, Montgomery filed 
his application for the patent in suit. 


The patent was granted on September | 


18, 1906. 


We have epitomized Montgomery’s 


| early efforts, with respect to which a 
great volume of proof has been adduced, | 


solely because the plaintiffs have sedu- 
lously insisted that the facts are sufficient 


to antedate the effective date of inven- | 


tion to a time which would exclude ref- 


signally fails to sustain the contention. 
Out of fifty-two prior patents and publi- 


cations cited in the record all but eight | 


bear dates which make them statutory 
bars, provided they disclose the struc- 
ture of the patent in suit. 

The courts have uniformly held that to 
show anticipation as against issued let- 
ters patent some drawing, some model, 
some positive means of identification 


as insufficient and unreliable for this pur- 
Without exception it is to be dis- 
carded, for, however free from 


acterized with acute limitations 


scriptions of the device and its compari- 
son with another. Symington Co. v. Na- 


383; Deering v. Winona Harvester 
Works, 155 U. S. 286; The Barbed Wire 
Patent, 143 U. S. 275; Torrey v. Hancock, 


184 Fed. 61, Emerson & Norris Co. v. | 


Simpson Bros. Corp., 202 Fed. 747. 
The flight of April 29, 1905, took place 
three days after Montgomery’s applica- 


able solely as proof on the point of oper- 
| ativeness, 


Details of Early 
| Machines Not Disclosed 


It is impossible from the record to 
abstract with any degree of accuracy the 
detail structure of Montgomery’s early 


machines. He preserved no data, kept no | . = 
eP I | wards and downwards, which manifestly 


| record of measurements, and left no re- 
liable information from which a court or 


one skilled in the art might profit from | 


what he did, or ascertain the means he 
employed to do it. At best, the evidence 
is probative on the single point that the 


patentee did on the dates stated do the | 


things described, and discloses only the 

happening of the chronicled events. 
True, Chanute in 1894, in his book 

Progress in Flying Machines, devotes an 


article to Montgomery’s experiments, in | 


which he outlines in general terms the 
Montgomery machines, from which one 
| may abstract a conception of 


| the invention of the airplanes which it 
is now claimed infringe the patent in 
suit. If, however, Chanute’s article did 
| disclose the specific features of Mont- 
gomery’s device, then the article itself 
| Stands as a statutory bar to the validity 
of the patent. Montgomery’s articles and 
address printed in the record found pub- 
lication years after his application for 


the present patent had been filed and | 


granted, and are purely ex post facto. 

To fly in a heavier-than-air machine, 
one capable of bearing aloft a man, ex- 
acted the creation of a device that would 
function in a variety of ways. 
must be capable of 
ground. Second, equilibrium when aloft 
was indispensable. Third, directional 
control was equally essential. Fourth, 
stability must be accomplished, 
| finally, the means to descend when de- 
sired was no less important. 

Soaring, equilibrium, control, and 
gliding were concededly indispensable. 
Noted scientists from an early date dis- 


soaring from 


covered the above requisites if a suc- | 


| cessful tying machine was to materalize. 
The difficulties encountered were not 
so much in the discovery and recogni- 
tion of the principles involved, although 


tedious and prolonged, as in the means | 
available to apply them in a practical | 


manner. 


The claims of the Montgomery patent | 
invention we _ think | 


| which disclose the 


may be grouped. First, those which are 


directed toward the accomplishment of | 


equilibrium and lateral control, dealing 
especially with a change in wing curva- 
ture to accomplish the purpose. This 


16, and 28. Claim 16 being typical and 
most comprehensive of the group we 
quote it at this point: 


tail behind, with 
it vertically.” 
The second group may be said to 


means for swinging 


of the Supporting and control surfaces, 
and would include claims 12, 17, and 
18. Claims 17 we regard as typical of 





The experi- | 


this group and therefore quote it: 
“In an aeroplane device, plural 
curved areoplanes one in advance-of an- 
other, and a horizontal tail-surface be- 
hind that last aeroplane with means for 
swinging said tail-surface vertically.” 
The third group is made up of certain 
claims which, in addition to the forego- 


a specific type or character of support- 
ing surfaces, defined in the 
“curved parabolically.” In this group we 
place claims 9, 12, and 32. Claim 9 we 
regard as typical and quote it: 

An aeroplane curved parabolically 


| from front to rear, its front portion | 


A careful | 


. ; | side 
| must appear. Oral testimony is regarded 


ar naeein & fe Se | and the claimed novelty resides in mak- 
tinctured with the interest of the parties | 
in the litigation and necessarily char- | 
of the |! 
possibility of particular and precise de- | 
| rear 
( ; >) 250 U | and offered to air currents the essential | Wrights, so far as the record herein is 
tional Malleable Castings Co., 250 U. S. | characteristics of an increased lift upon ; concerned, were the first to construct 
| one side of the plane and a decrease 


tion for a patent was filed, and is avail- | 


general | 
lines of construction; however, it is clear | 
| from what was therein said, and the re- | 
| sults of the tests described, that it would | 
be hazardous indeed to ascribe to Mont- | 
| gomery a distinct conception at this time | 
of those fundamental principles of aero- | 
dynamics, which finally culminated in | 


and | 


| acter of a spiral. 


group, we think, comprehends claims 4, | 


“A curved aeroplane with means for | 
changing its curvature, and a horizontal | 





claims as | 
| or 


Methods of Changing 


Shape Are Dissimilar 


Means of Shifting Parabolic 
Curve Is Varied from 
Use of Aileron. 


being rigid, and its rear portion adjust- 
able, with means for adjusting said rear 
portion relatively to the front portion, 
to change the surface of the aeroplane.” 

Originality and novelty ascribed. to 
the first group reside in the alleged fact 
that the claims disclose a form of con- 


struction whereby through a change in | 


the curvature of the wings, integral 
with the wing surfaces, equilibrium and 


| lateral control of the machine in flight 


are secured. Wing surfaces on planes 


enable the airplane to soar; they fur- | 


nish, through the reaction of air cur- 
rents, the “lift”? and support; when 
once aloft they function to maintain 


equilibrium and lateral control, the vital | 


necessity for which is obvious. If the 
operator desires to turn in either direc- 
tion, or the lateral equilibrium of his 


of articulation, of tendons and mem- 
branes are made with this end in view. 

“Because of the great difficulties which 
—— the question of speed, we 
have been obliged to make wings for 
slow speed and high speed machines.” 

Lilienthal in 1895 demonstrates in his 
Letters Patent 544816 a distinct con- 
ception o fthe value and functioning of 
curved wings in a flying machine. 

Lilienthal was a distinguished engineer 
and scientist: he suescesfully accomp- 
lished thousands of glides, bave to the art 
publication of his experiemtns, and is 
prominently recognized by more than one 
outstanding scientist as contributing to 
the art most vitaland necessary principles 
of the way in which air currents may be 
utilized in flying machines. 


On May 26, 1906, Orville Wright and | 


Wilbur Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, received 
their patent 821393. 


The two Wrights first became inter- | 


ested in aviation in 1896. They were 
close students of the science, and early 
in their careers became convinced that 
equlibrium and control were the 
factors to be obtained if a heavier-than- 
air machine was ever to materialize. 


To this end they devised in July, 1899, | 


a method of twisting or warping wing 
surface. A model ‘was constructed along 
this line, a model clearly disclosing the 


| conception of shifting one wing surface 


forward or back relatively to the other, 
| and warping them by the same move- 
This model was tested and re- | 


ment. 


| sponded satisfactorily. 


plane is disturbed, he may accomplish | 
the former and retake the latter by a | 
process of change in two wing surface, | 


Originality Claimed 
In Wing Curvature 
Montgomery, securing the front por- 


| man-carrying model and it was tested | 


Man-Carrying Model 
Constructed by Wrights 
In 1900 the Wrights constructed a 


| at Kitty Hawk, N. C., in September and 


October, 1900. This particular machine, 


| a glider, speaking now of wing surfaces, 


to his structure, so adjusted the rear | 
portion relatively to the front portions | 
as to change the surface of his wings | 


by a change in their curvature. He did, 
by the application of a control- device, 


| movement of his body. 


| 


make it possible to lower one side of the | 


rear portion of his wings, which at the 
same time functioned to permit the other 
of the rear portion to rise and 
thereby evolved this principle of wing 
changing angularly the wing surface, 
ing the change of 
with the wings themselves, 
itself respondent to the movement 
without the introduction of hinged 
ailerons. The result was a change in the 
cambered sections of the wings 


| warping. This was accomplished without | 


curvature intregal| the principle was 


| 
| 


lift on the other, enabling the airplane | 


to turn in either direction. 
Montgomery was not the first to rec- 


. : : we | Was so constructed 
tion of his wing rigidly and unmovable | 


that 
connecting the wings by flexible joints 


with upright posts, enabled the opera- | 


= Mhaek ‘ : i ” | . x 
tor, “lying prone in a cradle,” to actuate | in an obvious manner. 


a wing warping effect by the sidewise 


flown a number of times with an operator 
on board during some of the flights, and 
without one at other times. 

It is true that the wing warping was 


accompanied by changing the relative | 


position of the wings in flight, and not 
in the precise manner the patent in suit 
at a later point of time disclosed; but 
the demonstration of the effectiveness of 
firmly established. 


i. e., the wing | Lateral control and equilibrium were ob- 


tained for the first time effectively, leav- | the middle of one lateral margin to the 


| middle of the other lateral margin, the | : Mon 
| the history of his application for and 
allowance of patent expressly discloses, | 


ing open to subsequent inventors the 
solution of a better method, if possible, 
to obtain the identical result. The 


a device which successfully functioned 
in the desired way. ; 

The Wrights were assiduous in experi- 
mentation. 


ognize or avail himself of the principle | tests of a larger machine were made in 


of changing the form of wing surface 


the presence of a number of persons, in- | 


to attain the desired result. On the con- | cluding one very distinguished scientist. 
trary, he encountered at the outset of | These tests involved a number of flights, 
his application for a patent two prior: 2nd many of them were decidedly suc- 
patents embodying the conception and 
| the number of tests made by the Wrights, 


was compelled to limit his claims to 
avoid the patented structures. Beeson 
on January 24, 1888, secured a patent 
No. 376937 for a structure. 

Beeson relied upon a surved plane, 
to the -ear portion of which he hinged 
an elongated element functioning up- 


served to angularly vary the surfaces 
of his wing. 

Boswell’s patent No. 728844, disclosed a 
conception of the structure embodied in 
certain of Montgomery’s claims as filed. 


cessful. Without recounting in detail 
and the success which followed 
scientific and laborious investigation of 
the art, it is sufficient to state that on 
December 17, 1903, the Wrights demon- 


strated the possibility of successful fly- 


ing in a heavier-than-air machine, motor | 


; driven, carrying and subject to the con- 


trol of a living operator. This machine 
soared from the ground, demonstrated 


| the possibility of control in sustained 


Boswell’s structure also obtained an an- | 


gular change in wing surface. 

The Commissioner of Patents rejected 
the patentee’s claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 17, and 
24 upon the patent scited above. 


Mont- | 


gomery submitted amendments in answer | 
| supported by the rearwardly extending 


to the rejections, in which he said: 
“The essential distinction of this aero- 

plane with respect to its capability of 

changing surface, is that such change is 


| portion of the aeroplane. 


‘ es | 
effected and lies wholly within its own | 
integral borders, by a change in its own | 
curvature, in contradiction to a gen- | 


eral angular change such as results from 


the relative movement of a section at- | 
tachment like the hinged tail of the ref- 


erence.” 

We need not indulge citation to dis- 
close the legal effect of this proceeding. 

From the Revue de 1]’Aeronautique, vol. 
4, published at Paris in 1893, we cite 
the following quotation: 

“It is known that the characteristic of 


| a spiral is to turn about a center from 


which it is always receding and (fig. 27) 
that all tangents, at no matter what 
point of the curve, form similar angles 
with the radius; it is thus possible to 


flight, and glided safely to earth in re- | 


sponse to the operator’s desire. - 


Among the specifications accompanying | 
the Wright patent are the following ones | 


applicable in part to wing warping: “A 
hem is formed at the rear edge of the 
cloth to receive a wire 7, which is con- 
nected atthe ends of the rear spar and 


ends of the longitudinal 
forming a rearwardly extending flap ox 
This construc- 


tion of the aeroplanes gives a surface | 


which has very great strength to with- 


stand lateral and longitudi strains | p : ; 
7 ee See ae | before Montgomery invented his device. 


bent or twisted in the manner herein. | The necessity for a curved wing surface 


the same time being capable of ‘being 


after described. 


“When two aeroplanes are ved, | ? ees . 
as in the amram fiantroted nee | inventors clearly conceiving the impor- 
are connected together by upright stand- | 
; These standards are substan- | 
tially rigid, being preferably constructed | 


ards 8. 


of wood and of equal length, equally 
spaced along the front and rear edges 
of the aeroplane, to which they are con- 


| nected at their top and bottom ends by, 


trace spirals of greater or less curvature. | 


“This curvature is indispensable to a 


, moving surface to enable it fo obtain the 
5 ¢ | maximum support in t ir. 
First, it | af aang 
the | 


i It is also 
applicable and indispensable to individual 
feathers and to the propeller blades. 

“It may be termed the universal sus- 
tentation curve of flight and support in 
the air. 


“The arching, as regards the degree of | 


| curvature of the concavity of the wings, 


will vary according to the speeds and 
loads, but without ever losing the char- 
For all wings, without 
exception, small or large, the central or 
starting point C of the spiral curve coin- 


hinged joints, or universal joints of any 
suitable description. * * * 
seen that this construction forms a truss 
system which gives the whole machine 
great transverse rigidity and strength, 
while at the same time the jointed con- 
nections of the parts permit the aero- 
planes to be bent or twisted in the man- 
ner which we will now proceed to de- 


scribe. * * 


Ene part of the rope 15 under tension | 
exercises a downward pull upon the rear | 


upper corner d of the structure and 


; an upward pull upon the front lower 


| corner e, as indicated by the arrows. | 


| This causes the corner d to move down- 


cides with the front of the wing; the | 


Figures 26 and 27, representing two ab- 
solutely similar spirals, afford an exam- 
ple of this. On that of Fig. 26 is seen 
a full line which shows the shape of a 
large wing; on Fig. 27 the full line repre- 


| sents another wing, but much smaller. 


| standard 8 
| corners a and e at all times. 


| and h, 


The horizontal lines H indicate the di- | 


rection of translation. The same wing 
may change its degree of curvature dur- 
ing flight, but it will be only a modifica- 
tion of spiral. 


Laws Common to All 
Wings Are Explained 


“AIL wings, of whatever shape and na- 
ture they be, must obey the same laws. 
It can not be otherwise, because the dif- 
ficulties of locomotion in the atmosphere 
especially when the latter is disturbed, 
and the manoeuvres of starting from any 


landing on the ground will be the same | 


be directed to the relative arrangement = 


all aerial machines. Aeroplanes 
will also inevitably undergo great 
changes in their weight through the con- 
sumption of fuel or by being lightened if 


they let fall any part of their load to | 


the earth, 

“From all this arises the necessity of 
being able to guide or to retard or accel- 
erate the speed of transmission. And ‘to 
be able to attain this end it is necessary 
that the wings should be capable of 
making four principal movements during 


C 2 flight: 
ing, are predicated upon or limited to | f 


“1. To be moved forward or back- 
wards in their entirety. 


“2. To be folded up, so as to diminish | 


extend their surface, 

“3. To be warped 

“4. To vary at will the curvature of 

the universal curve. 

“All the combinations of frameworks, 
4 


| portion of the rope 19 connected to the | 





ward and the 
ward. As the corner e moves 
upward it carries the corner a 
upward with it, since the intermediate 
ndar is substantially rigid and 
maintains an equal distance between the 
Similarly, 
the standard 8, connecting the corners d 
causes the corner h to move 
downward in unison with the corner d. 

“Since the corner a thus moves up- 
ward the corner h moves downward, that 


corner a will be pulled upward through 
the pulley 20 at the corner h, and the 
pull thus exerted on the rope 19 will pull 
the corner b on the other side of the 
machine downward and at the same time 
pull the corner g dt said other side of 
the machine upward. This results in a 
downward movement of the corner b 
and an upward movement of the corner 
c. Thus it results from a lateral move- 
ment of the cradle 18 to the right in 
Fig. 1 that the lateral margins a d 
and e h at one side of the machine are 
moved from their normal positions in 
which they lie in the normal planes of 
their respective aeroplanes, into angular 
relations with said normal planes, each 
lateral margin on this side of the ma- 
chine being raised above said normal 
plane at its forward end and depressed 
below said normal plane at its rear end, 
said lateral margins being thus inclined 
upward and forward. At the same time 
a reverse inclination is imparted to the 
lateral margins b c¢ and f g at the 
other side of the machine, their incli- 
nation being downward and forward. 
These positions are indicated in dotted 
lines in Fig. 1 of the drawings. 

“A movement of the cradle 18 in the 
opposite direction from its normal posi- 
tion will reverse the angular inclination 
of the lateral margins of the aeroplanes 


vital | 





adjustments, | 


: ruction 
The machine was | construct 


In July, 1901, at Kitty Hawk | 


their | 








| innumerable publications : 
prior art, a subject much too voluminous | 
| to discuss in detail, it seems to us idle | 
that Montgomery was a | 

pioneer in this particular field. A change | 

in the surface of aeroplane wings, a | 
| change of curvature to effect equilibrium | 
and control in flight, were among the | 
recognized by a | 
| long list of preceding inventors and sci- 
entists, many of whom gave to the art | 
the benefit of thousands of experiments | 


| Held to Be Different 


| to contend 


ribs 5, thus | 


It will be | 


corner e to move up- | 





Claims 


‘AutTuorizep STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED 


Trusts 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Courts: Court of Claims: Jurisdiction: Enforcement of Judgment against 


United States—Where plaintiff’s case rests solely 


on the failure of the 


United States to comply with a judgment plaintiff has already ae _ 
Whatever plaintiff’s rights may be, the Court of Claims has no Jur isdiction o 


the case and is powerless to enforce them.—Benedict, Trustee, Vv. 
(Court of Claims).—Yearly Index Page 968, Col. 7 


States. 


United 
(Volume III). 


Patents . 
ATENTS: Infringement: Airplanes—Where patentee claimed an airplane 
having wings that were shaped the same on top and bottom, and were 


curved parabolically from front to rear, whereas wings of 
plane were not identical in contour with respect to top and bottom, 


defendant’s air- 
and the 


change effected in their surfaces was an angular change brought about by 


“hinged ailerons,” 
in the art, held: 


and the use of these hinged ailerons was shown to be 
The patent structure was not 
claims 4, 16, 28.—Montgomery v. The United States. 


old 
infringed. Patent 831173, 
(Court of Claims of the 


United States).—Yearly Index Page 968, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Airplanes.—Where 


patentee claimed the com- 


bination of two airplanes, one in advance of the other, and a rudder in 
the rear, whereas defendant’s device consisted of one airplane and a stabilizer, 
and the prior art showed the combination of an airplane and a rudder or sta- 
bilizer, held: No infringement; when considering the combination as an alv- 
plane and rudder it was met by prior art; when considering the two tandem 
airplanes as an airplane and a stabilizer the rear airplane did not function 


as did defendant’s stabilizer. 


Patent 831173, claims 12, 


17 and 18.—Mont- 


gomery v. The United States—(Court of Claims of the United States) — 
Yearly Index Page 968, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Airplanes.—Claims 9, 12 and 32 of Patent 831173, 
directed to an airplane curved parabolically from front to rear, held: Not 
infringed by defendant’s airplane and stabilizer combination.—Montgomery v. 


The United States. 
Page 968, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(Court of Claims of the United States). 


Yearly Index 
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By reason of this 


it will be seen that with 


the particular mode of construction now | 


the forward corner of the lateral edges 


| under construction it is possible to move | 


of the aeroplane on one side of the | 


machine either above or below the nor- | 


mal planes of the aeroplanes, a reverse 
movement of the forward corners of the 
lateral margins on the other side of the 
machine occurring simultaneously. r 
ing this operation each aeroplane is 
twisted or distorted around a line ex- 
tending centrally across the same from 


twist due to the moving of the lateral 
margins to, different angles extending 
across each aeroplane from side to side, 
so that each aeroplane surface is given 
a helicoidal warp or twist.” 

The claims of the patent, 18 in num- 


ber, disclose clearly the structure speci- | 
Beyond dispute is the established | 


fied. 
fact from evidence of not only oral wit- 
nesses but many written odeuments that 
the Wrights did embody in their aero- 
plane a complete conception of and 
meeans of imparting to the rear por- 
tions of an aeroplane wing a change 


therein which was intended to and did | 
function to “present to the atmosphere | 
and “were | 


different angies of incidence,” 
capable of being moved to different an- 
gles relatively to the normal plane of the 
body of the aeroplane.” 


Montgomery Claims on 


| Wing Curvature Denied 


In view of the extent of the prior art 
evidenced by 


part of the 


very first principles 


and disclosed most valuable data long 


and means of changing the same is 
illustrated in more than one patent, the 


tance of this form of construction to 
obtain the reactions of air currents. 

If more is needed to preclude the al- 
lowance of a broad construction of the 
patentee’s claim, we think it is to be 


| emphatically found in an article published 


in McClure’s Magazine in June, 1897, 
by Prof. S. P. Langley. This article con- 


tains not only a disclosure of wing con- | 


T A : ; ‘ 
: : : , x- | 
struction as embodied in Langley’s e | escape 


perimental devices, but exhibits by va- 
rious photographs a completed device 


| resembling closely the patent in suit, 


i. e., two wing surfaces, mounted in 
tandem fashion upon a long steel sup- 


porting rod, each slightly curved, at the | 


rear of which appears a rudder adapted 
both for vertical and horizontal steering. 
a concrete demonstration of the fact of 
not only the prior existence of a flying 
device constructed in form and fashion 
as the patentee constructed his device, 
but following in the footsteps of practi- 
cally all prior inventors in the use of 
curved wing surfaces. 

Montgomery’s patented device was not 
received commercially; none of his ma- 
chines were ever sold or met with any 
public demand. The patent was never 
put to any practical use, and, so far as 
the record discloses, inventors active in 
the art as well as the public generally 
did not accord the machine that full 


measure of inventive recognition usually | 


attendant upon a pioneer patent. The 
courts have uniformly taken into con- 
sideration, in the construction of claims 
for -which basic invention is claimed, 
the question of the general and practical 
utility of the device asserted to be pio- 
neer in character. The Supreme Court 
in the case of Deering v. Winona Har- 
vester Works, 155 U. S. 286, 295, used 
this language: “If Olin had been the 
first to devise a contrivance of this de- 
scription for adjusting the flow of grain 
upon the main elevator, it is possible 
that, under the cases of Ives v. Ham- 
ilton, 92 U. S. 426, and Hoyt v. Horne, 
145 U. S. 302, a construction broad 
enough to include defendant’s device 
might have been sustained. But in view 
not only of the prior art devices, but of 
the fact that his invention was of doubt- 
ful utility and never went into practical 
use, the construction claimed would op- 
erate rather to the discouragement than 
the promotion of inventive talent. Not 
only does it appear that the device de- 
scribed in this patent did not go into 
general use, but that the mechanism 
set forth in the patent to Bullock & 
Appleby of October 31, 1882. under which 
the defendants manufactured their ma- 
chines, was extensively sold throughout 


Dur- | 





ranted patents and the | 





the country for about eight years before | 


any assertion of adverse right under the 
Olin patent.” To the same effect are 


and Rubber Co. v. Pennsylvania Rubber | 


BAT 


Co., 164 Fed. 557; Henry v! City of Los 
Angeles, 255 Fed. 769, 780. : 
The sequential history of the art cir- 
cumscribed the opportunity for inventive 
genius as to the construction of wing 
surfaces at the time Montgomery re- 
signed his structure. The latitude for 
novelty in this respect was limited to 
sui generis forms and modes of adjust- 
ment. The necessity for curved wings 
and wing warping had been anticipated. 
It had been successfully demonstrated 


| in an empirical way, and was distinctly 
| recognized as an established principle cf 


aeroplane flight, so that Montgomery, as 


was limited to the precise disclosure of 
his claims in this respect. Preceding 
1905, inventors were active in the art. 


| Intensive study and experimentation were 


in progress on a large scale, and the rec- 
ord absolutely precludes the possibility 
of assigning to Montgomery more than 
his claims specifically call for, and to 
that precise limitation we think his pai- 
ent is restrained, including the claims 
grouped in group one. The defendant 
furnished the plaintiffs with plans and 


specifications of two flying machines, il- | 


lustrative of the character of machines 
being used by the Government at the 
time the petition herein was filed. 


machines as determinative of the issue 
of infringement. 


being known as the “flying boat.” 

The plaintiffs contend, quoting from 
one of their expert witnesses, that in 
both Government machines “the wing 


surfaces have a curvature and are not of | 


flat plate. They are a refinement of the 
parabolic or cambered wing principle. 
The wings have hinged ailerons at their 
rear parts, giving a variable curvature 


to the wing, the front portion remaining | 


rigid, which is similar to and identical 
in principle with what the Montgomery 
patent provides for. 


Government Wings 


Taking the above contention literally, 
as expressed above, it is apparent that 
the wing surfaces of the alleged in- 
fringing aeroplanes are not the exact 


counterpart of those claimed in the pat- | 


ent. Obviously the wing surfaces of 


| the Government planes are not curved 
The Government wings | 


are not identical in contour with respect | 7 
P | ernment’s structure designed to secu 


parabolically. 


to top and bottom, and the change ef- 


fected in their surfaces is an angular | 


change brought about by “hinged ail- 
erons” on their rear portions. The pat- 


by the examiner of the Patent Office to 
anticipation predicated 
hinged ailerons, and while the function- 
ing element of hinged ailerons secures 
equilibrium and lateral control, the 
method adopted is quite distinct from that 
disclosed in Montgomery’s claims. The 


Government planes present no refine- | 
| ment of the parabolic principle. 


On the contrary, the completed wing 
structure discloses a perceptible diver- 
gence in both contour and breadth of 
construction. Montgomery’s wing sur- 
faces were precisely the same on boih 
top and bottom; there was no variance 
of contour; the cambered sections were 
identical, and being constructed out of a 
single layer of canvas obtained no vatri- 
ance in breadth. It is true the Govern- 
ment planes are rigid in their front por- 
tions, but the process of change of wing 
surface is not in any respect identical 
with Montgomery’s specifically claimed 
method of a change of curvature in- 
tegral within the wing itself. We are 
unable to perceive the possibility of 


reading plaintiff’s claims which call for | 
a change of curvature in the plane sur- | 


face upon the Government structure. 
The second group of claims covers 
specifically the relative arrangement of 
supporting and control surfaces. Mont- 
gomery mounted upon his structure two 
wings arranged in tandem fashion; to 
the immediate rear of the second wing 
a large fin, practically semi-circular in 
form, intersected midway by a smaller 
vertical plane, was so mounted and ad- 
justed relatively with the control fea- 
tures of the device as to respond to a 
vertical movement. About midway be- 
tween the first and second plane a saddle 
was suspended for occupation by the op- 
erator, his feet and arms being free to 
function the control adjustments. 
Stability is of course an essential ele- 
ment in flying. If equilibrium is to be 
maintained, as pointed out by the record, 
the firmness of the structure and its 
ability to maintain equilibrium, both in 
lateral and other angles of flight, are of 
paramount importance. As pointed out 
in the defendant’s brief, “stability is the 
property which tends automatically to 
restore an airplane to its position of 
equilibrium without application of the 
controls.” The art unquestionably 
teaches and has demonstrated long since 
that to avoid direct precipitation down- 
ward, known as “nose dives,’ ’and over- 
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Both | 
parties have used ana relied upon these | 


They are known in the | 
| record as Exhibits 114 and 115, the latter 





upon | 


| portions. 
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Judgment Is Denied 
On Interest Withhe 
In Federal Cla 


Court of Claims Decides 
Has No Authority to En 
force Claim Against 
United States. 


GrorGE F. BENEDICT, AS SOLE SuRVI\ 
TRUSTEE OF THE TRUST BY THE I 
WILL AND TESTAMENT OF WILLIAD 
LANGLEY, DECEASED, V. THE Ww 
States. No D-882, CourRT OF CLAIY 
The Court of Claims held herein { 


| it was without jurisdiction in a case 
| which the plaintiff’s claim rested so 


upon the failure of the United States 
comply with a judgment which the pli 
tiff has already obtained. Whate 


| plaintiff’s rights may be, it was sta 


the court is powerless to enforce th 
The full text of the memorand 
opinion follows: . 
This case has been submitted on a 
murrer to the petition. It is alleged 
the demurrer that this court has no ju) 


| diction of the cause of action containec 
| the petition. 


Judgment Was Obtained. 
The allegations in the petition are 


| Substance that on the fifth day pf Ja 


ary, 1921, the plaintiff recovered ju 
ment in the United States District Co 


| for the Eastern District of New Y: 


for the sum of $2,439,495.47; that 


. appeal to the Circuit Court of Appe 
| this judgment was affirmed with inter 
| thereon at 6 per cent per annum fr 


January 5, 1921, and the case being tal 
upon writ of error to the Supreme Co 
of the United States, the judgment \ 
again affirmed with interest as bef 


| stated; but that defendant has refu 


to pay interest thereon from date 
entry to date of payment and has o 
paid the amount due the plaintiff Ay, 
6 per cent interest in part and 4 

cent from April 16, 1923, to April 
1924, the date when the appropriat! 
was made to pay the same; that at | 


| time of the payment the plaintiff notif 


the defendant orally and in writing t 


; such payment was accepted only as 


payment on account. 

After alleging some other matte 
affecting the amount of recovery, but 7 
necessary to be here considered, t 
plaintiff asks judgment for the differer 
in interest between the amount award 
it by the Federal Court and the amov 


; actually paid. 


Court Lacks Jurisdiction. 

It is obvious that the plaintiff’s cz 
rests simply and solely on the failv 
of the United States to comply with t 
judgment it has already obtained. Su 
being the cause of action, whatever pla: 
tiff’s rights may be, this court has 
jurisdiction of the case and is powerle| 
to enforce them. The plaintiff has | 
judgment now which provides for t 
payment of the interest which it see 
to recover, and a new judgment, if 
were in the power of this court to ent 
one, would add nothing to it except 
confuse the record. 

While it is not within the province 
this court to suggest a remedy to,t 
plaintiff, the judgment which wii 


; entered herein should not be construed 
| an opinion of the court that he has nor 


The demurrer must be sustained a | 
the petition dismissed, and it is 


| ordered. 


May 28, 1928. 


either upwards, downwards, or sidewi: 
to restore a plane to equilibrium a fov 
of construction must be made availab/ 
strong enough within itself to recei’ 
the pressure of the air either upon t 
top or bottom portions of its surface. | 

From Montgomery’s claims in tk 
group the contention is advanced th 


| his rear wing acts as a stabilizer, ar 
| secures the desired results; that the a 
| justment of the rear portions of t. 


rear wing so as to effect a change 
curvature, in connection with the mo 


| able fin and small vertical plane inte 


secting the same, capable of vertic 
movement, is the equivalent of the Go| 


stability and control. 
Accrediting expert testimony, espec 
ally where it harmonizes, two inesca 


entee was compelled to amend his claims | able principles attach to stabilizatio 


| First, 


the stabilizing surface, as pr 
viously .observed, must be of sufficie: 
rigidity to withstand the pressure ofga 
currents upon both its upper and lowd 
It as frequently happens 

the restoration of equilibrium that a 


| pressure from above be obtained as fro 


below; in each instance the necessity 
due to the inclination of the airplan 


| Second, the angle of incidence become 
| important. 


The stabilizing plane mu! 
be located at such a distance back fro 
the center of gravity as to practical 
produce a zero angle of incidence rel: 
tively to the forward wing. : 

The stabilizing plane affords no suj 
port; it dees not function as a “lift 
While movable in some machines, i 
accord with certain required’ adjus 
ments, it furnishes no sustentation; cor 
sequently, the development of the a: 
clearly discloses that uniformly tk 
stabilizing plane has been of much les 
dimensions than the supporting wing 
of the machine, and because of its kk 
cation and mounting on the structu: 
is incapable of performing the doubl 
function of aid in soaring and mair 
taining stability in flight. 

Montgomery’s rear wing, as specific 
and claimed, is inherently so construge 
as not to he adapted to receive pressur 
from abovey it functions as a cor 
panion to the forward wing in obtainin 
support. and equilitrium. The ver 
structure of the wing with its rear por 
tions capable of change in curvatw 
negatives the possibility of continue 
rigidity. While the front portions o 
the wing are stationary, the claime 
novelty of a change of curvature prc 
cludes the possibility of the same cond: 
tions upon the rear portions, as they ar 
admittedly flexible. There is nothing i 
the specifications or claims of Monti 
gomery that points out a utilization off 
or the possible functioning of his real} 
plane as a stabilizer. 
_ The specification recites “investiga 
tion has shown me that a wing is a spe 
cially formed surface placed in such a po 
sition as to develop a rotary movemen 
in the surrounding air. This position i 
determined by mathematical considera 
tions. The movements in the air ar] 
of such a nature as to make it possibl) 
to separate the wing-surface, as I hay 
done in my device, into front and rea 
sections and maintain the special rotary 


TT 


the following cases: Boston Woven Hose i come any tendency io roll, tip, or pitch, \ [Continued on Page 9, Column ‘y | 
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wo Airplanes in Tandem With Rudder . 


Not Infringed by Plane With Stabilizer 


ifferences Found in Contour of Curved Wings and in 
Methods of Changing Curvature. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


vement of the air which lies at the 
sis of this phenomenon.” 
The rear wing of the Montgomery 
tent was identical in contour and con- 
ruction with the forward wing; its ad- 
stment’ with relation to the control 
stem, activated by the operator, clearly 
scloses, in our opinion, that the inven- 
r did not contemplate or conceive the 
bssibility of it functioning as a stabi- 
er. In addition to this, the record is 
nvincing that the contenton advanced 
ustain the proposition fails to sus- 
if as a principle of aerodynamics that 
e patentee’s rear wing is capable of 
inctioning as claimed. 


ear Plane Held Not 
o Act as Stabilizer 
The stabilizing plane in the Govern- 


fe. 


; a negative angle of incidence. The 
bcord is free from disputation that as 


mounted and constructed it operates | 


ecessfully as a stabilizing plane. 
It is apparent that the stabilizer of 


e Government airplanes has a totally | seus ercenian: 
issimilar function from that possessed | : . 
ly a supporting surface or aeroplane. | 


therefore becomes impossible to apply | 


ese claims of Montgomery (claims 12, 
7 and 18), which call for “plural curved 
irplanes, one in advance of the other, 
the Government structure by attempt- 
g to designate the stabilizer as the 


Ihe well-known doctrine of equivalents. 
It is next insisted that Montgomery’s 
orizontal tail surface in the rear of his 
lecond wing, with means for swinging 


aid tail surface vertically is the equiva- | 


ent of the Government’s construction 
exigned to afford directional 1 
ontgomery employed and his claims 
mbrace the horizontal fin, intersected 
idway by the small vertical plane, the 
ombination being so attached to the con- 
rol adjustments as to function vertically 
pon the application of pressure by the 
perator. The Government planes utilize 
small horizontal fin to the immediate 


ear of which is hinged a movable rud- | 


ler functioning vertically. To the im- 
nediate rear of the Government’s stabi- 
izing plane two distinct continuations 
bf the plane are separately hinged, ca- 
able of vertical movements, known as 
levators. Within the space separating 


ontally. The principle of equivalents 
s predicated upon the similarity of the 
unctions the two devices perform. As 
said in Graham v. Mason, 5 Fish. 11: 


upon the form of the particular device 
n question, or upon the name given to 
t in the specification by the construction, 
hs upon the functions it performs, and 


t is well-setled law that if one device | 


s employed in a similar combination as 
nnother, and performs the same function 
n the same way, the two are substan- 


ially the same, although they may be | 
known | 


ifferent in form and may be 
pS.ong mechanics by different names.” 

Montgomery evidently followed in the 
wake of preceding inventors in his con- 
eption of the rear surfaces necessary 
o secure direction control. The fin sur- 
face to which the vertical plane was per- 


manently attached moved in unison ver- | 


ically, and while it may have func- 
ioned to have in some degree afforded 
he desired control, it was not, so far as 


: | 
his record is concerned, adapted either 


las to location or construction to afford 
the two essential movements, i. e., the 
horizontal and vertical movements ob- 
tained by the Government 
through the horizontal rudder and the 
separate vertical elevators. These sur- 


faces, as practical demonstrations proved, | 
did not function in the same way the Gov- 


ernment’s machines functioned. 

In addition to this, Prof. Langley’s ar- 
ticle in McClure’s Magazine, published 
in 1897, both by description and illus- 
tration exhibited this form of structure 
and the principle was clearly disclosed in 
the Wright brothers’ machine. True, the 
location in the Wrights’ machine was di- 
rectly the opposite of what it was in 


Montgomery’s patent, but the functioning | 
element of the device was precisely simi- | 


lar. Early inventors recognized the 


mecessity for rear fin surfaces, a surface | 
likened in the record to the feathered tip | 


rrow, to secure directional con- | 
oe axtew, : ordered. 


trol; it was not new. 


Decisions Favorable 
To Wrights Cited 


The scope for invention was narrowed 


to a structure capable of utilizing air | 


currents to obtain both lateral control 
and altitude. 
to ascribe to Montgomery the first suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this purpose, 
in view of the prior art, and the repeated 


decisions of the courts holding the Wright | 


brothers to have been pioneer inventors 
in an art when this identical subject is 
of such vital importance. Wright Co. v. 


Herring-Curtiss Co., 211 Fed. 654, 177 | 


Fed. 257, 204 Fed. 597; Wright Co. v. 
Herring-Curtiss Co. (C. C. A.), 180 Fed. 
110; Wright Co. v. Paulhan, 177 Fed. 


261; Wright Co. v. Paulhan (C.C.A.),180 | 


Fed. 112. The Montgomery device does 
not, in our opinion, disclose the essential 
elements to obtain the desired end. It 
Ayas not accorded by those skilled in the 
ait the possibility of practical use, and 
demonstrations proved its inability to so 
function. 


The third group of claims, i. e., 9, 12 | 


and 32, is apparently limited to a specific 
type or character of supporting surfaces 
defined in the claims as “curved parabol- 
ically.” Claim 9 is typical of this group. 
It is in the following language: 

“An aeroplane curved parabolically 
from front to rear, its front portion be- 
ing rigid, and its rear portion adjustable, 
with means for adjusting said rear por- 
tion relatively to the front portion, to 
change the surface of the aeroplane.” 

The plaintiffs. insist that the claims 
involved are not so limited; that the 
specifications in conjunction with relative 
claims involving character of wing sur- 
faces clearly entitled the inventor to a 
broader construction of the claims in this 
respect. We have heretofore noted the 
course of the patentec’s application 
through the Patent Office, and the effect 
of the examiner’s ruling. 

A court called upon 
a patentee‘s claims finds therein 
significant technical words definite in 
character, and imparting a distinct de- 
scription in the art to which the claim ap- 

ertains; obviously they are to be given 


to 


; : - | demonstrated 
ent airplanes is located at and slightly | 


tended over the rear end of the fuse- 
It is stationary, less than 10 per 
nt of the forward wing surface and set | 





| ceptions cost him his life. 
1 ° | this situation, with the whole of the Eng- | 
ar airplane without doing violence to | 


control. | 


| law 


| to intend something different. 
he two elevators the horizontal rudder , Preme 


s or freedom of movement hori- | : 
— | eontention to the one 


| think the 
| surfaces 
| were 


; | dissimilarity is apparent. 
“Infringement depends not so much | ene are eee 





It would be difficult indeed | 





| Alvord 


sonstrue | 


effect; they may not be eliminated. The | 
had in mind something more | 


patentee 
than a generalization when he employed 
limiting vords. 


was a factor which inventors recognized 
as of weighty importance. 
curvature and structural feature of wing 
surfaces, both as to upper and lower sur- 


faces of the wings, afforded not alone | 
the full measure of air pressure upon the | 
lower surface, but functioned to obtain | 
the vacuum lift upon the upper surface. | 


Curved wings, as previously observed, 
were not new. They were distinctly old 
in the art. This record is replete with 
old devices disclosing curved wings. True, 
many of the illustrations are crude, but 
the functioning of curved wings had been 
prior to the advent of 
Montgomery, so that the significanee of 
a parabolically curved wing is apparent. 
It is hardly possible that the Patent Of- 
fice would have ascribed novelty to a 
curved wing surface. 


Claims Confined to 
Parabolically Curved Wings 


Montgomery was an experienced and 
He was not a mere 
adventurer in the art, depending upon 
chance for a patent. In addition to his 
accomplishments as a scholar,he pos- 


| sessed talents as a skilled mechanic, con- 
| structing his own devices, and his im- 


plicit faith in the soundness of his con- 
In view 
his 


lish language at command, we are 


| prevented from concluding that he did 


not intend a specific limitation of wing 


| surfaces when he used the words “‘para- | 
There was merit in a | 


bolically curved.” 
parabolically curved wing surface. Such 
a surface did function as the inventor 
contemplated it would, and while 
question of the validity of Montgomery’s 
claims in this respect is an exceedingly 
close one, a question we need not deter- 
mine we are of the opinion that the 
claims now under discussion were limited 
to this specific form of curvature. 

It is an axiomatic principle of patent 
too well sustained to warrant ex- 
tensive citation that under the 
statutes the claim of the patentee define 


the patent, and when the language used | 
| is not obscure or ambiguous and has a | 
settled meaning, courts are not at liberty 


to enlarge the same by construing them 
The su- 


Court in the case of White v. 


Dunbar, 119 U. S. 47, decided a similar 


in this case. We 


decision apropos. The wing 
of the Government airplanes 


not “narabolically curved.” 


We can not discuss in infinite detail 


the great number of technical and gen- | 
| eral issues raised by both sides in this | 
| case, We do not minimize the importance | 
Suffice it to | 
| say that in the opinion of the court the | 
its | 


of the various contentions. 


Montgomery patent, irrespecive of 
validity, was one limited to its peculiar 
structural features, a designed combina- 
tion of elements o!d in the art, utilized 


by the inventor to function in a certain | 


novel way. The degree of novelty and 
invention to be ascribed to such a patent 
is limited to the specific device produced. 
The burden of establishing the use of 
equivalents or the device itself is upon 
the inventor who alleges infringement, 
and granting tto the plaintiffs the widest 


latitude in this respect we are unable to | 


find from the record wherein the Govern- 
ment machines have trespassed upon the 
patentee’s devices or adapted equivalents 
in the structures it used. 


Subsequent to the Wright patent the , 
| art 
machines | 


developed rapidly. The machines 


used by the Government functioned with | 


a degree of success decidely and em- 
phatically impossible of attainment by 
the employment of any of the elements 
of Montgomery’s patent utilized as he 
utilized them. Whatever features 
similarity in constructtion might 


in a most technical evolution of obscure 
detail of construction and claims, which 
upon investigation disappear when tested 


| by the prior art and faced with actual | 
The Montgomery and Gov- | ;, .! 
ernment structures present such a dis- | j 


differences. 


tinct divergence of structural detail and 


functioning capacity that it is impossible | 


to read the claims of the Montgomery 

patent upon the Government machines. 
The petition is dismissed. It is so 
Green, Judge; Moss, 

Graham, Judge, concur. 
May 28, 1928. 


; Army Orders 


Special orders, No. 135. 1. The appoint- 
ment as second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army of the United States, with rank from 
June 9, 1928, and the assignment to 
branches of service of the following-named 
cadets, graduates of the United States 
Military Academy, class of 1928, are an- 
nounced: 


Judge; 


of Engineers: 1, Luke William 
James Laffeter 
Alphonsus Lane; 5, Frederick 
ynsen Dau; 6, Albert Lea Alexander, jr.: 
7, William ‘Tell Hefley, jr.: 8, Roland 
Clough Brown; 9, Samuel Roberts Brown- 
ing: 10, Lyle Hdward Seeman: 11, John 
Craig Banta; 12, Raphael Brill Ezekiel; 
13, William , Dixon Smith; 16, David An- 
drew Watt, jr.; 18, Rudolph Etherbert 
Smyser, jr.; 19, Charles Daniel Curran; 
20, Francis Howard Falkner; 21, 
Johnstone McCutchen: 22, David H. Hei- 
man; Robert John Fleming, jr.; 24, 
David Peter Laubach; 25, Benjamin Smith 
Shute; 26, William Everett Potter; 
Edmund Koehler Daley; 28, William Joseph 
Matteson. 
Signal Corps: 
low; 45, Edward Bernard Keller; 53, Ed- 
ward Murphy Markham, jr.; 54, Dwight 
Lewis Mulkey; 61, Charles Tileston Leeds, 
jr.; 81, Frank Jerdone Coleman; 86, 
Benjamin Allen; 92, Russell Alger Wilson; 
95, Elmo Stewart Mathews; 118, Thomas 
Joseph Cody; 120, Carl Herman Sturies, 
Cavalry: 4, Theodore Scott Riggs; 14, 
Thomas Fraley Van Natta, 3d; 36, Nelson 
Jacob DeLany; 52, Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, jr 56, Robert Frederick Tate; 63, 
John Paul Breden; 65, Henry Francis 
Beaumont, 4th, jr.; 66, Mayer Henry Halff; 
68, Clayton John Mansfield; 70, Walter 
Edgerton Johns: 71, Charles Franklin 
Born: 74, Roy Henry Guertler; 77, Leslie 
Haynes Wyman: 82, Thon.as Joseph Bren- 
nan, jr.; 98, David Raymond Gibbs; 100, 
Van Patten Anderson, jr.: 103, 
‘rederick Lewis Anderson, jr.: 108, Samuel 
Myers; 121, Joseph Anthony 
125, Ralph Edward Koon: 135, 
uglas Glen Ludlam: 148, James Lowman 
athaway: 144, George Albert Brickman; 
147, Walter Emerson’ Finnegan; 149, 
Charles Ralph Pinkerton. 
Field Artillery: 15, Robert Scott Israel, 


Corps 
Finlay; 


Thomas 
1 


99 
23, 


32, Richard Morris Lud- 


chela; 


The contour of support- | 
ing wing surfaces, as clearly disclosed | 
by the great volume of expert testimony, | 


The distinct | 


of | 


the | 


patent | 


The 


of | 
be | 
claimed between the Government and the | 
Montgomery machines may only be found | 


| Walter 


and | 
} nall; 


| 79, 
Loyal Easton; 
85, James Stewart Neary; 87, Norris Brown | 


| Woodhull 
1 97, 
| Rich; 99, Leroy Cullom Davis; 101, Robert 
|; James Dwyer; 
| Thomas 


| Hester 


Green; 3, | Dabney 





John | 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


States and Municipalities Are Aided in Testing 
Quality of Commodities Bought for Public Use 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixth Article—Purchases by Public Agencies. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 


referred to, 
modity 


cieties. 


Industries.” 
the second volume 
and Specifications 


lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 


ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 
Mapping, and 
Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


cal Research, Surveying and 


By A. S. McAllister, 


Chief, Commercial Specifications Section, 
Bureau of Standards. 


MONG the official duties assigned to the Bureau 
of Standards is the solution of problems aris- 
ing in connection with standards. The Bureau 
may exercise any of its functions not only for 
the National Government but also for the State gov- 


being used by 


that many 


which 
specifications 
chasers throughout the United States and by the na- 
tionally-recognized trade associations and technical so- 
In 1927 there was issued the first volume of a 
so-called Encyclopedia Series of publications under the 
title “Standards and Specifications in the Wood-Using 
Manuscript is now being prepared for 


ufactures Thereof. 


excellent 
throughout industry are not being widely used at the 
present time largely because of the inability on the 
part of most purchasers to determine whether or not 


list of 27,000 com- 
the public pur- 


is a classified 
formulated by 


of this series to be called “Standards 
for Non-Metallic Minerals and Man- 


” 


* ae 


STUDY of the extent to which specifications are 


public purchasers disclosed the fact 
specifications well recognized 


commodities delivered correspond to the specification 


requirements. 


In accordance 


The so-called “certification plan” was 
inaugurated to assist in the solution of this problem 
of the public purchaser. 


with this plan there are compiled 


complete lists of manufacturers desirous of accepting 


specifications. 


ernments and, subject to reasonable fees, for the gen- 


cral public. 


During the present fiscal year—since July 1, 1927— 
it has conducted more than 100 commodity acceptance 
tests and investigations for the following 23 States: 
Delaware, A 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
ylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 


California, Connecticut, 


Oregon, Pennsy 


consin. 


Tests and investigations have also been conducted 
Baltimore, 
Greensboro, Long Beach, Los Angeles, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Petersburg. 


for the following nine cities: 


* *« © 


[X éonnection with the compilation of material for the 


T° 


Illinois, Indiana, 


contracts based on certain nationally-recognized speci- 
fications and willing to certify to purchasers, upon re- 
quest, that the commodities delivered under these con- 
tracts comply with the requirements and tests of the 


* Cd x 


make this plan effective for such purchasers as 
believe that many manufacturers work off “sec- 
onds” on customer 
their own acceptance tests, there has been compiled 
and published in two editions a directory of all of the 
commercial testing and college research laboratories 
throughout the country. 
at any time, when they so desire, call upon testing 
laboratories to check the deliveries made to them on 


s not individually equipped to make 


The knowledge that they can 


contracts based on specifications will doubtless induce 


a large number of 
Detroit, 


municipalities and 


such purchasers to take full advan- 


tage of the specification method of buying. 
The attention of both the purchasers for States and 


the officers of State and municipal 


unversities has been called to the advantages to be 


National Directory of Commodity Specifications and 


the Standards Yearbook, 


missions. 


A conference of State purchasing agents, called by 
the Secretary of Commerce, with the approval of the 
State governors, on May 25, 1923, expressed its ap- 
proval of the proposal to review the entire field of 
standards, specifications, simplifications, and tests to de- 
termine those dest adapted for public purchasers, the 
publication resulting from the review, in each instance, 
consultation with the different 


to be formulated in 
agencies particularly concerned. 
ss & 


With a view to the better organization of all of the 

public purchasing agencies and the establishment 
of cooperation with the technical and scientific bodies 
of the country, there was created an Advisory Board, 
the members of which are official representatives of 
national organizations 
preparation, unification, and utilization of specifications. 


14 leading 


In accordance with the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Board there was issued in 1925 the Directory 


Copyright, 


Paul Lester Sanders; 31, James 
‘iggs; 34, John Stewart Mills; 35, 
George Cole; 37, Dunean Sloan 
Somerville; 38, David William Traub; 
George Warren Mundy; 47, Lyundon Gib- 
son Pearl; 48, Roscoe Charles Wilson; 49, 
Edwin Todd; 51, Bryant LeMaire 
Boatner; Church Myall Matthews; 58, 
Richard Jerome Handy; 59, Karl Gustaf 
Eric Gimmler; 60, Samuel Robert Brent- 
67, Harvey Weston Wilkinson; 73, 
Frank Fort Everest, jr.; 75, Frank Quincy 
Coodell; Garrison Barkley Coverdale; 
Mercer Christie Walter; 83, Robert 
84, Elmer Briant Thayer; 


30. 


76, 


Harbold; 
George 


8&8, John Cogswell Oakes: 90, 
Raymond Bienfang; 91, Roger 
Goldsmith; 94, Charles Grant 
Goodrich; 96, Stephen Clark Reynolds, jr.; 
Paul Amos Gavan; 98, Thomas Lynch 


102, John Honeycutt Hin- 
109, Richard Perry O'Keefe; 111, 

Joseph Counihan; 112, Ephraim 
McLemore; 113, James Easton 
114, Frederick G. Stritzinger, 4th; 
Robert Falligani Travis; 116, 
Billingsley; 122, John Bourke 
Daly; 123, William Henry Tunner; 126, 
Verdi Beethoven Barnes; 129, Edward Cas- 
sel Reber; 133, Stuart Glover McLennan; 
134, John Alexunder Samford. 

Coast Artillery Corps: 41, Alfred Rock- 
wood Maxwell; 42, Paul Harold Johnston; 
50, William Henry Henning; John 
James Karle, jr.; 69, Paul Denver Peery; 


richs; 


Holley; 
115, 


Ali | 72, Daniel McCoy Wilson; 78, John Jordan 
Alan | Morrow; 


80, Theodore John Dayharsh; 89, 
George Ross; 104, Marion George 
105, John Archibald Sawyer; 107, 
Thayer Stevens Olds; 117, Lewis Adam 
Vincent; 119, Robert George 
jr.; 124, Robert Tryon Frederick; 127, Oren 
Ranald Meacham; 128, Howard Graham 
Bunker; 131, Gordon Roe Williams; 132, 
Allison Richard Hartman; 136, Legare Kil- 
yore Tarrant; 139, Arthur Richard 
Thomas; (140, Paul Anthony Leahy; 
Montgomery Breck Raymond; 167, Joseph 
Lovejoy, jr.; 173, Samuel Egbert Anderson; 
174, Everett Davenport Peddicord; 175, 
James Gallagher Bain; 
liam Schermacher; 177, Robert 
Tomlin; 178, Louis Test Vickets; 180, 
Joseph Arthur Bulger; 191, Cyril Harvey 
McGuire; 197, Truman Hempel Landon. 
Infantry: 17, Donald Bertrand Smith; 29, 
Webster Anderson; 33, Harry Cromartie 
Kirby; 39. “Thomas Jennings Wells; 43, 
William Ross Currie; 44, Peter Duryea 
Calyer; 46, Walter Godley Donald; 62, John 
Blanchard Grinstead; 64, Howard Hillman 
Hasting; 106, John Southworth Uphan, jr.; 
110, Robert Albert Howard, jr.; 130, Henry 
Leo Flood; 187, Harry Warren Halterman; 
138, William Mattingly Breckinridge; 141, 
Whitfield Jack; 142, Madison 
Schepps; 145. Douglas Crevier McNair; 
146, Fred Obediah Tallv; 148, Russell Blair, 
150,, Kdwin Augustus Cummings; 151, 
Powhatan Moncure Morton; 152, William 
Webb Browning; 153, Lionel Charles Mc- 


Leslie 
Pohl; 


Franklin 


Y 


and the 
application of the so-called certification plan, the Bu- 
reau has cooperated with the public purchasing officers 
in all of the 48 States, and with all State highway com- 
It has established contacts with more than 
1,000 additional public purchasers for all of the cities 
throughout the country and all municipalities having 
the citv-manager form of government. 


40, | 


| Goodwin 
| Nourse; 


John | 


Butler, | 


156, | 


176, August Wil- | 


Clinton | 





inauguration and JN several States 


lution of some of 


acquire. 


sponding to 146 


compiled. 


derived from cooperation between these two groups. 


* * * 


the testing equipment owned by the 


State or municipal purchasers is placed in the lab- 
oratories of the State or municipal universities under 
the supervision of the qualified testing experts asso- 
ciated with the teaching staffs of these schools. 
cooperative arrangement represents a satisfactory so- 


This 


the problems of the schools and the 


purchasers, the former being in need of additional re- 
search facilities and the latter of expert supervision 
of whatever testing equipment they may be able to 


Lists of “willing-to-certify” manufacturers corre- 


United States Government master 


specifications have already been compiled, and lists for 
more than 100 additional specifications are now being 
The 146 lists, which contain the names of 


more than 1,000 individual manufacturing firms, have 


already been distr 
ernment departments and establishments, but to more 
than 1,000 additional purchasers for States and mu- 


nicipalities. 


interested in the 


of the 
Heat and Po 


1928, by The United 


Garr; 155, James Melvin Lamont; 157, 
Noble James Wiley, jr.; 158, Wilhelm Paul 
Johnson; 159, Alfred Norman Webb. 

160, Roger Maxwell Ramey; 161, Horace 
Lincoln Beall, jr.; 162, Harold Brown; 163, 
Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche; 164, John Peter 
Doidge; 165, Forrest Gordon Allen; 166, 
Thomas Oslin Huddleston; 168, Leigh Aus- 
tin Fuller, jr.; 169, John Thomas Murtha, 
jr. 

170, George William Baker; 171, Ralph 
Joseph Butchers; 172, John Severin Knud- 
sen; 179, John Paul Boland; 181, Kilbourne 
Johnston; 182, Robert Bernard Beattie; 
184, John Raymond Gilchrist; 185, Frank 
Rudolph Maerdian; 186, George Francis 
Will; 187, George Ferrow Smith; 188, Allen 
Wilson Reed; 189, Desmond Henry O’Con- 
nell. 

190, Arthur William Meehan; 192, Walter 
Staley; 193, Kent Ellsworth 
194, Frank Leonard Bock; 195, 
Thomas Joseph Moran; 196, James Elmer 
Totten; 198, Richard Ralph Middlebrooks; 


; 199, Charles Frank Howard. 


200, Hampden Eugene Montgomery, jr.; 
201, Elmer Wentworth Gude; 202, Maurice 
Clinton Bisson; 203, Harry Edgar Wilson; 
204, Charles Bowler King; 205, Robert 
Williams Warren; 206, John Francis Wad- 
man; 207, Delma Taft Spivey; 208, Maury 
Spotswood Cralle; 209, Ramon Antonio 
Nadal; 210, Carroll Huston Prunty. 

211, August Walter Kissner; 212, Walter 
A. Simon; 213, Edgar Elliott Enger; 
LaVerne George Saunders; 215, Tito George 
Moscatelli; 216, Louis Russell Delmonico; 
217, George Henry Lawrence; 
Clinton Willette; 219, Frank Leroy Skeldon, 

220, Francis Henry Boos; 221, Gaulden 
McIntosh Watkins; 222, Thomas Lilley 
Sherburne, jr.; 228, John Francis Farra, jr.; 
224, Stanhope Brasfield Mason; 225, Eugene 
Thomas Lewis; 226, Allen Thayer; 227, Rex 
Lee Smith; 228, Emmett O’Donnell, jr.; 
229, John Oliver Williams. 

230, Richard Wetherill, jr.; 231, Donald 
Winston Titus; 232, Emmett Felix Yost; 
233, Alfred Henry Parham; 234, James Wil- 
liam Lockett; 235, Paul DeWitt Adams; 236, 
Evan McLaren Houseman; 237, Ralph 
Thomas Nels; 238, Robert Kinder Taylor; 
239, James Morrow Ivy. 

240, Gellert Arthur Douglas; 241, William 
Grant Caldwell; 242, William Thomas 
Moore; 243, Paul Jones Mitchell; 245, James 
Wilson Brown, jr.; 246, William Columbus 
Sams, jr.; 247. Robert Harper Kelly; 248, 
Joseph Franklin Trent. 

250, Foster Richard Dickey; 251. Samuel 
Hartmann Lane; 252, Francis Waller Has- 
kell; 253. Andrew Thomas McNamara; 254, 
Thomas Mason Tarpley; 255, James Francis 
Oliver, jr.; 256. Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, 
jr; 257, Elmer Edward Seudder; 258, Robert 
Wiesenauer; 259, Harold Francis Moran; 
260, Thomas Webster Steed; 261, Paul 
Elliott MacLaughlin. 

Quartermaster Corps: 183, Ralph Harold 
Sievers; 244, Alfred Benjamin Denniston; 
249, Edward Felix Shepherd, 


In the nex 
issue of June 14, M. D. Hersey, 
Friction 


214, | 


218, George | 


ibuted not only to all Federal Gov- 


t article, to he published in the 
m charge 
and Lubrication Section, 
wer Division of the Bureau of 


Standards, will discuss research work in fric- 
tion and lubr 


ication. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


of the 
Accounting Office 


| Daily Decisions 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
exependitures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-23111. (S.) Retainer pay increase to 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve on ac- 
count of credit for extraordinary heroism. 
The provision in the Act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 590, authorizing 10 per centum in- 
crease of retainer pay to transferred mem- 
bers of the Fleet Naval Reserve, “who may 
be credited with extraordinary heroism in 
| the line of duty,” contemplate@ such rec- 
ognition of an act of heroism as then pro- 
vided by law in Section 1407. Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1901, 31 Stat. 1099, and where the record 
does not show an award prior to February 
4, 1919, of a medal of honor for extraordi- 
nary heroism as provided in Section 1407. 
Revised Statutes, as amended, right to such 
increase of retainer pay does not accrue. 

A postal employe suspended without pay, 
who is to be dismissed from the service for 
an offense directly connected with his 
duties and involving a violation of his oath 
of office, is not entitled to compensation for 
the service rendered during the pay period 
in which he was serving when the offense 
was discovered on which he was suspended 
and is to be dismissed. 

Unpaid salary not forfeited 





under the 


rule announced in the preceding paragraph | 


hereof may be applied to liquidate a dis- 
missed employe’s indebtedness to the 
United States in accordance with the rules 
given in 7 Comp. Gen. 305. 

A-19774. Contract—Tentative price per 
yard for duck—Overpayments—Refund— 
War Department. Where a Government con- 
tract fixed a price per yard for specified 
quantities of duck, based on a tentative 
price per pound for the yarn for its manu- 
facture, and provided that if such tenta- 
tive pound price of the yarn was increased 


or decreased the yaedage price of the duck | 


was to be increased or decreased a pro- 
portionate amount, the Government is en- 
titled to a refund from the contractor of 
overpayments made in excess of the can- 
tract price for the yardage of duck de- 
livered, resulting from the erroneous repre- 
sentation of the contractor as to average 
price per pound paid for the yarn, 
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New Books Received by 
Library r of _ Congress 


Library of 


Babcock, Harold Delos. 
ards of wave-length; 
measurements of iron and neon lines. 
(Contribution from the Mount Wilson 
observatory. No. 343. “Reprinted from 
the Astrophysical journal, vol.  lxvi, 
1927.”) 27 p. Chicago, 1927. 28-11837 

Bailey, Henry Turner. The magic realm of 
the arts, suggesting, incidentally, the im- 
portance of fads. 55 p. Worcester, Mass., 
The Davis press, inc., 1928. 28-11838 

Benn, John Andrews. Columbus—under- 
graduate. 148 p. Phila., Lippincott, 
1928. 28-11842 

Brailsford, Henry Noel. Can the League 
cope with imperialism? Discussed by 
Henry Noel Brailsford and Salvador de 
Madariaga; a stenographic report of the 
104th New York luncheon discussion, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1928, of the Foreign policy asso- 
ciation. (F. P. A. Pamphlet no. 50. Series 
1927-28. March, 1928), 20 p. N. Y., 1928. 

28-11906 
new leaven; progres- 
its effect upon the 

340 p. N. Y., John 

Day, 1928. 28-11839 


| Christman, Franklin Webster. Herkimer 
County in the world war, 1916 to 1918. 222 
p. Little Falls, N. Y., Pres of the Journal 
& courier co., 1927. 28-11847 
| Donelan, Daniel Dermod. Figaro in all ages, 
history of barbers and barbery, by Bresal 
Maine (pseud.) 104 p. N. Y., Varriale 
publication, 1927. 28-11889 
Gann, Thomas William Francis. Maya 
cities, a record of exploratioa and adven- 
ture in middle America. 256 p._ illus. 

| London, Duckworth, 1927. 28-11908 
| Grey, Henry M. The land of tomorrow, a 
mule-back trek through the swamps and 
forests of eastern Bolivia, by Henry M. 
Grey , . . with photographs and a map. 
224 p. London, Witherby, 1927. 28-11910 
Gussow, Hans Theodor. Mushrooms and 
toadstools; an account of the more com- 
mon edible and poisonous Fungi of Can- 
ada, by ... and W. S. Odell. Division 

of botany, Dominion experimental farms. 
Published by direction of the Honourable 

W. R. Motherwell, minister of 
ture. 274 p. illus. Ottawa, F, A. Acland, 
printer, 1927. 28-11835 
| Hartfield, John W., comp. “Wall street” 
code (Walst), 1927 ed., with 5-leter code 
words and mutilation chart. Specially 
adapted for investment and 
business, covering transactions in stocks, 
bonds, foreign exchange, future com- 
modities, arbitrage and general banking. 
1,239 p. N. Y., J. W. Hartfield, “1928. 
28-11902 

Hurlburt, Clifford George. Pierce geneal- 
ogy, being a partial record of the pos- 
terity of Richard Pearse, an early inhabi- 
tant of Portsmouth in Rhode Island, who 
came from England, and whose genealogy 
is traced back to 972. 220 p. San Diego, 

| Cal. G. E. White, 1927. 28-11916 
Hurlbut, Jesse Lyman. A Bible atlas; a 
manual of Biblical geography and history, 
especially prepared for the use of teach- 
ers and students ... with an introduc- 


Secondary stand- 
interferometer 


Cobb, Stanwood. The 
sive education and 
child and society. 





trated with maps, plans, charts, colored 
diagrams and photographs. Revised edi- 
tion. 168 p. N. Y., Rand, McNally & 
Co., 1928. 28-11891 
| Jordan, Edwin Oakes, ed. The newer knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and immunology, 
by eighty-two contributors; edited by 
... and I. S. Falk. 1,196 p. illus. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago press, 
_ 1928. 28-11834 
| Keystone view company. Teachers’ guide 
to Keystone new 60 set. (Keystone visual 
instruction series). 425 p. Meadville, 
Penna., Keystone view company, 1928. 
28-11841 
Lakewood, O. Lakewood High School. Lists 
of books for a high school student’s read- 
ing. 40 p. illus. Lakewood, Lakewood 
high school;, 1927. 28-26077 
| Lincoln CCathedral. Library. Catalogue 
of the manuscripts of Lincoln cathedral 
chapter library, comp. by Reginald Max- 
well Woolley. 190 p. London, H. Mil- 
ford, 1927. 28-11897 
| Lives of the most remarkable criminals who 
have been condemned and executed for 
murder, the highway, housebreaking, 
street robberies, coining or other offenses, 
collected from original papers and au- 
thentic memoirs, and published in 1735, 
edited by Arthur L. Hayward. 640 p. 
London, Routledge, 1927. 28-11907 
| Macpherson, Arthur George Holdsworth. 
The Macpherson collection, the sea story 
of the English-speaking race; on view 
Tuesdays to Fridays from 10.0 a. m. to 
5.0 p. m. at 9, Henrietta stret, Cavendish 
square, London. 52 p. illus. London? 
| 1927, 28-3999 
| Medical help on birth control, by W. H. 
Maxwell, M. D., Harold Chapple, M. C., 
Sir John Cockburn .. . and others, with 
an introduction by M. Beddow Bayly. 225 
p. N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 28-11903 
; Menander, of Athens. Selections from 
Menander, edited by W. G. Waddell. 182 
p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1927. 
28-11849 
Mockridge, John Charles Hillier. “A by- 
way in colonial history”; address before 
the Society of colonial wars in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, March 8, 
1928. Society of colonial wars in the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Publi- 
cations. Vol. iii, no. 1). 11 p. Phila., 
Printed by order of the Society, 1928, 
28-11912 
| Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Oxford history 
of the United States, 1783-1917, by S. E. 
Morison. 2 v. illus. Oxford, University 
press, 1927. 28-11911 
National crime commission. Criminal sta- 
tistics and identification of criminals; a 
report submitted to the National crime 
commission by the Subcommittee on par- 
dons, parole, probation, penal laws and 
institutional corerction. Frank 0. Low- 
den, chairman, Louis N. Robinson, secre- 
_tary. 19 p. N. Y., 1927. 28-11905 
New art circle. Art in old English carica- 
ture; exhibiton to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the death of Thomas Rowland- 





Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. George E. Brandt, 
April 14 to 3rd Naval Dist. revoked. 

Lieut. Comdr. James P. Brown, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted June 28, 
1928. 

Lieut. 
duty; 
1928. 

Lieut. Francis E. 
Torp. Sta., Newport, 
U. 8S. 8S. 8-22. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Lewis B. Herrington, jr., 
ret., relieved all active duty; to home. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Albert C. Murdaugh, 
duty U. S. S. Altair. 

Ens. Charles E. Harrison, ors. May 31, 
1928, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
Arkansas. 

iins. Walter L. Dyer, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Iens. Herbert F. Eckberg, det. U. S. S. 
Wyoming; to temp. duty Div. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ens. Robert Il. Fravel, det. U. S. 
Rochester; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Ens. Wallace W. Fuller, det. U. S. S. 
Wyoming; to temp. duty Div. of Fit. Trng., 
Washington, D. C. 

ens. William R. 


ors. 


Charles B. Gary, det. from all 
to resignation accepted August 11, 


Matthews, 
es: Bea 


det. Nav. 
to command 


to 





Ignatius, det. U. S. S. 
ten, BD. C. 


3uttle Fit.; to Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Charles B. Congdon (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
July 20. 

Ch. Bosn 
month sick leave. 

S. Rigel: to U. S. S. Whippoorwill. 

Bosn. Paul Smith, to duty Nav. Air Sta., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Mach. James E. Graham, ors. 
29, 1928, revoked; to continue duty U. 
| Utah, 


Tay 
. Ss. 





agricul- | 


speculative | 


tion by Bishop John H. Vincent .. . Illus- | 


Fit. Trng., | 


Utah} to temp. Div. Fit. Trng., Washing- | 


Ens, John S. Thach, det. Battleship Divs., 














Frank Jurgensen, granted one | 


Ch. Bosn. Archie O. Mundale, det. U. S. | 


| 
| 
| 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 


N. Y., New 
28-4013 


son, 1827-1927. illus. 


art circle, 1927. 


New York. Metropolitan of art. 
to the collections. 110 p. illus. ¢ Se 
1927. 28-3997 

Nolen, John. Twenty years of city planning 
progress in the United States. 46 p. 
Cambridge? Mass., National conference 
on city planning, 1927. 28-3990 

Page, Victor, Wilfred. Storage . batteries - 
simplified, operating principles—care and 
industrial applications; a: complete, non- 
technical but authoritative treatise dis- 
cussnig the development of the modern 
storage battery, outlining the basic opera- 
tion of the leading types; also the meth- 
ods of construction, charging, mainte- 
nance and repair. Includes special 
instructions for care and repair of auto- 
mobile batteries and glossary of terms, 
also storage batteries for radio. This 
book has been written‘ with the coopera- 
tion of the leading American storage bat- 
tery makers. New enl. ed. 258 p._ illus. 
N. Y., Henley, 1928. 28-11833 


Palmer, Harold E. Everyday sentences in 
spoken English, with phonetic transcrip- 
tion and intonation marks (for the use 
of foreign students), by... 3d ed. rev. 
and enl. by F. G. Blandford. 128 p. 
Cambridge, W. Heffer & sons, 1927, 

28-11848 

Pritchett, Victor Sawdon. Marching Spain. 

224 p. London, Benn, 1928. 28-11843 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas. A lec- 
ture on lectures, introductory volume, by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (“Q”) (Hogarth 
lectures on literature. no. 1). 60 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1928. 28-11840 

Raby, Frederic James Edvard. A history 
of Christian-Latin poetry from the be- 
ginnings to the close of the middle ages, 
by F. J. E. Raby. 491 p. Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1927. 28-11851 

Rare Lincolniana, no. 32. (The Magazine 
of history, with notes and queries). 63 
p. Tarrytown, N. Y., Reprinted, W. Ab- 
batt, 1928. 

Redd, John Henry. The science of imposi- 
tion; a treatise based upon the funda- 
mental principles of modern pressroom 
and bindery practices, by ... 91 illus. 
by the author. 132 p. illus. Chicago, 
Inland printer co., 1928. 28-11894 

Riesenberg, Felix. Shipmates, by Felix 
Riesenberg; sketches of the sea. 233 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 28-11892 

Sellers, Edwin Jaquett. De Carpentier al- 
lied ancestry; ancestry of Maria De Car- 
pentier, wife of Jean Paul Jaquet, vice- 
director and chief magistrate on the 
South River of New Netherland, 1655- 
1657. 236 p. illus. Phila., Press of Al- 
len, Lane & Scott, 1928. 28-11917 

Shadwell, Thomas. The complete works of 
Thomas Shadwell, ed. by Montague Sum- 
mers. 5 v. London, The Fortune press, 
1927. 28-11850 

Shoemaker, Henry Wharton. Scotch-Irish 
and English proverbs and sayings of the 
West Branch Valley of central Pennsyl- 
vania. An address at the Rotary club, 
Milton., Pa., June 6, 1927. 24 p. illus. 
eRading, Reading eagle press, 1927. 

; 28-3789 

Skinner, B. Frederic, ed. A digest of deci- 
sions of the Anthracite board of concilia- 
tion, by ...and William A. Skinner. 258 
P- Scranton, Pa., 1928. 28-11898 

Smith, Homer, John. Teaching: aids for 
the asking; a selected, classified, and 
annotated list of informational booklets, 
offered free or at smail cost, by manufac. 
turing and sales organizations. Half a 

thousand items serviceable to teachers or 
industrial subjects, general science, and . 
geogra»hy. 60 p. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota press, 1928, 28-11895 

Swan, Herbert S. The Durham plan. City 
planning commission, Durham, N. C, 
Herbert S. Swan, city planner, New York; 
George W. Tuttle, engineer; Erwin Tt. 
Muller, associate city planners. 88 p 
illus. Durham, 1927. 28-4001 


16 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Aeronautics Trade Directory, Part I. Com- 
modities. Part 2. Activities. Issued by 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. Free at Department. 

Surface Water Supply of the United States. 
Part V. Hudson Bay and Upper Missis- 
sippi River Basins. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with the States of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri. Water Supply Paper 585. Is- 
sued by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Price, 25 cents. 

(GS10-344) 

Standard Specifications for Lap-welded and 
Seamless Steel and Lap-welded Iron 
Boiler Tubes. Industrial Standards No. 
63. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents, [C. D. 26-2] 

Municipal Ordinances and Regulations Per- 
taining to Public Health, 1923-1926. Com- 
piled by William Fowler, LL.B., U, S. 
Public Health Service. Supplement No. 
68 to Public Health Reports. Price, 35 
cents. — (21-26956) 

Transactions of the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Conference of State and _ Territorial 
Health Officers With the United States 
Public Health Service. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 178. United Scates Publie 
Health Service. Price, 20 cents. 

, (6-35322) 

A Bibliography of the European Corn Borer. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Circular No, 46. Price, 10 cents. 
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PAGE TEN 


Utilities’ Efforts 
Against Bills in 
Georgia Outlined 


Denial Is Made of Effort to 
Influence State Legisla- 
tors Through Per- 
sonal Contact. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is of course through the daily press. 
The Director, being a newspaperman of 
many years standing in Florida is al- 
ways in close personal touch with the 
newspapers of this State. The news 
bulletins published weekly by the Bu- 
reau have received favorable reception 
by the press during the first year of its 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


publication and many valunnie articles on | 


the industry in this State as well as 


articles outlining the great work of the | 


public utility industry in all of 
phases have 
throughout Florida.” 

Q. Well, that enough of 
Please read the sentence that 
red pencil mark in it on page 5. 

A. “Tne Director during the next 


year looks forward to enlisting 


that. 
has 


is 


its | 
appeared in the papers 


=H 


al 


greater number of plants as contribut- | 


ing members to the Bureau, thereby 
increasing its budget and enlarging the 


scope of its influence. A greater amount | 
of advertising will be carried in the | 
State papers and magazines, which will | 


assure greater publicity.” 


Q. Read the next, that I am pointing | 


to you, in the Third Annual Report. 


A. “The contributing companies do | 


not all receive this bulletin, as it is 
printed for the newspapers and maga- 


zines solely, and for this reason much | 
of this matter comes to you from the | 


editorial pages of the daily and weekly 
newspapers with the credit being given 


to some newspapers where it first ap- | 
peared. This is as it should be, since | 


the Bureau does not want credit, and by 
giving it to the newspaper, the bulle- 
tin* is twice as valuable, 
twice as much circulation.” 


and receives | 


Q. Do you estimate there that a rough 


estimate of the editorial and 


other | 


matters given you by the Florida news- | 


papers would amount to more than $50,- 


000? A. That is a rough estimate, yes. | 


Q. That the editorial matter could 


not be purchased at any price? A. Yes. 


It could sot. 
Mr. Healy: I would like a recess of 


not over five minutes to bring in the | 


documents relating to Georgia that are 
in my office. 


Secretary of Georgia 
Committee Is Called 
Willard Cope was thereupon called as 


a witness on behalf of the Commission, | 


and testified as follows: 

Q. This memorandum says 
about 35. A. I am about 32. 

Q. You are vice chairman and execu- 
tive secretary of the Utilities Informa- 
tion Committee of Georgia? A. Yes, 

Q. How long have you occupied that 
position ? A. About six years—not 
quite—about five and a half years. 


you are 


Q. What were you occupied at before 


that? 


A. I was a newspaperman for about | 


eight or nine years before that. 

Q. Do you know when this information 
committee in Georgia was formed? 

A. In August, 1921. 

Q. Is it true that it was formed in 
imitation or along the lines of the IIli- 
nois Committee? 

A. I have read that in the minutes, 
but it is not true now and has not been 
true for five years, I should say. 


Q. Didn’t you make the statement to ; 


Mr. Addison that the committee was 


formed in imitation of the Illinois Com- | 


mittee? 

A. No, sir. Mr. Addison probably got 
that from the minutes of the commit- 
tee which made the statement. 


Q. That is good enough, the minutes 


of the committee make the statement? 


A. I will read you exactly what the min- | 


utes say, sir. 

Q. Now we are going all through this 
later on, so I do not think we had better 
interrupt now. ; : 

A. I would like an opportunity, sir, 
at some time to make a statement as 
to the purpose of this committee and 
what we are really doing. I do not care 
when I make it but I would like to 
make i. sometime. 

Q. I will see that you have the oppor- 
tunity before you leave the stand. A. 
All right, sir. 

Q. Who was the first secretary of the 
committee? A. Mr. Al K. Starr. } 

Q. He was formerly the assistant city 
editor of the Atlanta Journal? A. Yes. 

Q. He was followed by Paul W arwick, 
a reporter? A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Warwick was followed by 
you? A. Yes. 

Q. You say that there has been some 
change in the purposes and efforts of 
this committee? 

A. 
any change in the purposes and efforts 
of the committee, but I do know since 
I have been in charge of the committee 
there has been nothing of any character 


done that could be called propaganda in | 


behalf of public utilities or that could 
be objected to in any way. : 

Q. Was there a bill introduced into 
the Georgia Legislature since you have 
been connected with this committee which 
was called the waterpower bill and that 
was sponsored by the municipal leaders 
in Georgia? 7 ; 

A. Yes. I am not sure it was intro- 
duced since I have been connected with 
the committee, no, it was pending at the 
time I became connected with the com- 
mittee. ; 

Q. Had the committee taken part in a 
fight to prevent the enactment of these 
bills? 

A. They did not take part so much in 
a fight to prevent the enactment of the 
bills as they did to show the purpose 
of the people who presented the bills 
and that that purpose was insincere and 
did not have anything to do with the 
legislation. It was merely a piece of 
annoyance. 

Q. You say that neither the committee 
nor anybody in its behalf made any at- 
tempt to influence legislation in respect 
to these bills? 

A. That was the form of fighting that 
legislation, to prevent the insincerity of 
the people who presented them. 

Q. Didn’t they make a fight against 


I do not know that there has been } 
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Summary of All News C 


Aeronautics 


Court of Claims holds patent on 
airplanes, including two planes in 
tandem with rudder, is not infringed 
by plane with wings; full text of de- 
cision on page 8, Column 1. (Mont- 
gomery et al. v. U.'S.) 


Page 1, Col. 2 


President Coolidge and the Acting 
Secretary of State send messages vf 


congratulations to Mexico upon com- | 


pletion of “good will” flight to Wash- 

ington from Mexico City by Captain 
Carranza. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce creates 

Accident Investigation Board to study 


responsibility of personnel and ma- | 
terial for airplane accidents and to ! 


provide remedies for such causes. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Post Office Department extends air 


mail service to include Tylsa, Okla- | 


homa, effective July 5. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 
sets | 
new record for second time in two days | 


Airplane carrier “Lexington” 
in miles steamed in 24 hours. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Aviation statistics of Canada and 
United States compared. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture prepares 
for campaign in 1929 against 
borer, with $1,257,580 
quarantine, survey and research work. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Weekly report on commercial grain | 


shows stocks of domestic wheat in 


United States markets are lower. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Treasury Department makes allot- 


ments of $428,148,000 in two issues | 


of certificates of indebtedness against 
subscriptions of $992,363,500. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Reduction of public debt reviewed 
and economy urged in address by 
Director of Budget. 


9 


Page 7, Col. 

Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond 

reports increased demand for credit 
in Fifth District. 


Page 7, Col. a 


Daily U. 


Treasury. 


statement of the Ss. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 

Page 9 

Changes in the status of National 


Banks. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
$500,000 issue of Philippine bonds 
awarded to syndicate. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Publications issued by the Government. 


Page 9 | 


Claims 


Court of Claims rules it lacks juris- | 


diction to enter new judgment for 
award for which previous judgment was 
entered. (Benedict, trustee, v. U. S.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Coal 


Interstate Commerce Commission de- 


clines to suspend operation of counter- | 


reduction of 20 cents per ton on lake 
cargo coal from mines in Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and West Virginia proposed by | 


northern carriers to restore differential 
under rates by southern roads. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Rates on bituminous coai shipments 
from Cumberland-Piedmont district of 
West Virginia held by I. C. C. not to 
be unreasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Commerce-T rade 


Note sent to the League of Nations 
by American Minister to Switzerland 
on exceptions to import treaties. 


Page 1, Col 7 | 


these bills by informing legislators and ' 


influencing 


officials through personal | 


contact? 


tact. 
was a bit of advertising done. 
was a text book I wrote. 
cooperation with an engineer. 
out between 


A. No, sir, not through personal con- | 
We carried on a campaign. There 
There | 
I wrote it in | 
We got 
twenty-five 


twenty and 


thousand copies of it, aiming to show 


the absurdity of those bills. 


Q. Well, we will come around to it. 


A. By, the way, it is not a school text 
book. 


Q. It is not true that your efforts and 


the efforts of your committee were ex- 
erted through personal contact? 


A. It} 


corn- | 
available for | 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


is not, sir. . 

Q. Did you conduct an educational | 
campaign among the voters from the bul- 
letin and by newspapers and by | 
pamphlets in opposition to the measures | 
known as the waterpower bills? 

A. Not to any extent that you have it 
there. There were no pamphlets except 
the one text book. 

Q. To what extent have I got it here, 
Mr. Cope? Z 

A. When you said pamphlets; I will 
tell you exactly what there was. 

Q. All right, Mr. Cope, I would like to 
tell you at this point in your examina- 
tion, as I don’t want to embarrass you, 
I am reading from a memorandum which 
is attached to a letter signed by you and 
addressed to Mr. Lyle in Chicage, in 
which you indicate to state what the ac- 
tivities of your committee are. A. That 
is perfectly right; there is all right. 

Suppose I start again. 

A. I wish to say at this point what I 
have just said, if I say pamphlets in | 
there, IT was in error, There were no 
pamphlets, 





Q. All right, the first paragraph of 
your memorandum 
“Because of the far reaching menace of 
the waterpower bills sponsored by the 
Municipal League of Georgia, the com- 


I will read from it: | 


he Anited States Baily 
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ontained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Congress 


Senator Thomas urges Congress to 
regain powers it has conferred on in- 
dependent commissions, 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Construction 


Continuation of full text of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announcement, 
that apprentice problems in the build- 
ing trades, and the methods of dealing 
with them, differ widely as result of 
survey 1n 19 cities. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


| Corporations 


General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, rules legality of pay- 
ment of tax by parent corporation 
| for subsidiaries without protest or re- 
quest for allocation among compa- 
nies may not be questioned by any 
of the companies on ground allocation 


| should be made. (G. C. M. 3910.) 


Court Decisions 





Page 4, Col. 2 | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 8. 


Customs 


Court of Customs Appeals 
assessment on Japanese cotton crepe, 
ruling that import value includes con- 
sumption tax levied in country of 
origin. Page 1, Col. 4 

Customs Court makes tariff re- 
appraisals on appeals of importers in 
21 cases, 
re 


by 


Page 5, Col. 
Decisions rendered June 12, 
Court of Customs Appeals. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Education 


Director of Texas Public Service in- 


Commission that newspapers, maga- 
zines and schools were used to teil 
story of development of public utilities 
in Texas. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Bureau of Labor announces that New 
York City Vocational Service is mak- 
ing efforts to discourage boys and girls 
who can afford to remain in school, 
from obtaining working papers. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


India’s position regarding the re- 
nunciation of war is identical with 
that of Great Britain, according to a 
note received by the Department of 
State on June 12, from the British 
Foreign Office on behalf of the Gov- 


ernment of India. 
9 


“> 


Page Col. 7 

President Coolidge and the Acting 

Secretary of State send messages of 

congratulations to Mexico upon com- 

pletion of “good will” flight to Wash- 

ington from Mexico City by Captain 
9 


Carranza. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Nationalists withdraw from Tientsin, 
transferring authority to Shansi repre- 
sentatives, with little disorder except 
in native area. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Department of Justice announces that 
it has taken preliminary steps in as- 
sembling of data for use in adjusting 
shipping claims under War Claims Act 
of 1928. 


2 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Allowances for taxes levied by for- 
eign governments explained by official 
| of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., withdraws from Canadian News- 
| print Co., organized to maintain prices. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Seventy-five Latin American archi- 
tects enter competition to design Co- 
lumbus memorial lighthouse at Santo 
Domingo. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Note sent to the Leasrue of Nations 
by American Minister in Switzerland 
on exceptions to import treaties. 
rage 1, Col 7 
Foresters of the British Empire will 
meet in Australia. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Silver imports into India show in- 
crease. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


mittee has been regarding as paramount 
the fight to prevent their enactment. The 
effort has taken two directions, which 
have proceeded to inform the legislators 
and influential officials through per- 


sonal contact, and we have conducted an | 


educational campaign among the voters 


throughout the State, in the bulletin, and | 


the newspapers, and by pamphlets.” 


ter? 
Q. Yes, the date of the letter is April 


1923. 


4, 


A. The letter I suppose will have to | 


speak for itself. There was no personal 
contact. I may have been bragging, to 
all these people in Chicago in writing to 
them. 

Q. Let’s see if there has been any more 
bragging. You say: “Results have been 


formation Bureau tells Federal Trade | 


affirms | 





gratifying. Unsolicited expressions from | 


among the 20,000 readers of the bulletin, 
including editors, legislators, and public 
officials, show unmistakably that there 
is being developed a strong sentiment 
against the bills.’ A. That is quite 
true. 


Says Efforts Were Made 


| By Newspaper Editor 


Q. I will still read from the docu- 
ment: “Mr. E. H. Griffin, who is con- 
ducting the campaign of personal con- 
tact with members of the legislature, in 
which he served for eight years, has had 
remarkable success. He worked thor- 
oughly in each community.” 

A. I understand now Mr. Griffin is not 
connected with my organizaion. 
Q. Who is Mr. Griffin? A. 

editor in Sennett, Georgia. 

Q. Employed by what paper? 

A. 
owns two or three. 

Q. What are the names? 

A. Bainbridge Post-Sentinel, there is 
one at Donaldson, and there is one at 
Cartworth, 


\ 
rN 


a 


He is the | 


the 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 7. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

United Kingdom will study possi- 

bility of coordinating internal trans- 
port. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Forestry 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., withdraws from Canadian News- 
print Co., organized to maintain prices. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Foresters of the British Empire will 
meet in Australia, 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Gov’t Personnel 


Reduction of public debt reviewed 
and economy urged in address by 
Director of Budget. 


9 
. 


Page 7, Col. 
President defers departure for 
summer camp in Wisconsin. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
7. . ° 
Gov t Supplies 
Purchases by Public Agencies—arti- 


cle by A. S. McAllister, of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Reduction of public debt reviewed 


and economy urged in address by 
Director of Budget. 
9 


Page 7, Col. 
System of classifying Federal pur- 


+ 


| National Defense 





chases adopted to foster coordination | 


| of purchases. 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Purchases by Public Agencies—arti- 


cle by A. S. McAllister, of the Bureau | 


of Standards. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Department of Labor makes public 
general order amending immigration 
regulations of March 1, 1927, 


session of Congress which extended 
non-quota privileges which Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 accorded to certain 
relatives of American citizens. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Department of Labor announces that | 


17,420 aliens were naturalized in the 
United States and possessions during 
April, of which the greatest number 
came from Poland. 

9 


a» 


Page 
Insular Possessions 


$500,000 issue of Philippine bonds 


awarded to syndicate. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
e ° 
Judiciary 
_Court of Claims rules it lacks juris- 
diction to enter new judgment for 


award for which previous judgment was 
entered. (Benedict, trustee, v. U. S.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Labor 


Continuation of full text of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announcement, 


that apprentice problems in the build- ; 


ing trades and the methods of dealing 
with them, differ widely as result of 
survey in 19 cities, 

9 


Page 2, Col. 5 
_ Department of Labor calls atten- 
tion to resolution adopted at Sixth In- 
ternational Conference recommending 
visiting public health nurses for all 
American countries. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Manufacturers 


Director of Bureau of Standards dis- 


cusses results and prospects in applica- | 


tion of simplified practices to eliminate 
waste in industry. ‘ 

. Page 1, Col. 4 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 


Ltd., withdraws from Canadian News- | 


print Co., organized to maintain prices. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Silver imports into India show in- | 


crease. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 7. 
. Page 7, Col. 6 


Q. I will still read “he is developing a 
reinforcing sentiment for the legislature, 
who is against the bills, as well as devel- 
oping a sentiment favorable to the util- 
ities in every town, regardless of the 
stand taken by the legislature.” 

A. I would like to say something. 


Q. 


A. I would be very glad to indeed. In 
1927 I was the secretary of the commit- 
tee. -At that time we had a paid chair- 
man. 
and I operated my end of it. 
it was the publicity end which I have de- 
scribed to you. If these matters are 
stated ther 
they must 
mation I had gotten from the chairman. 
I may say that the chairman was quite 


soon thereafter, his services terminated | 


} made | 
| necessary by legislation enacted at last 


Col. 1 | 





I would like to have you tell me | 
| how you got the information. 
A. May I inquire the date of that let- | 


| Patents 


P 1, Col “a airplanes, including 
age 1, Col. 2 | 


Postal Service 


| 
| 


Legislation to protect Naval oil re- 
serve at Elk Hills, Calif., is pending 
in House. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Airplane carrier “Lexington” sets 
new record for second time in two days 
in miles steamed in 24 hours. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 9 


Naturalization 


Department of Labor announces that 
17,420 aliens were naturalized in the 
United States and possessions during 
April, of which the greatest number 
came from Poland. 


e 
Oil 
Post Office Department extends air 


mail service to include Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, effective July 5. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 2, Col. 2 

Legislation to protect Naval oil re- 

serve at Elk Hills, Calif., is pending | 
in House. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Court of Claims holds patent on 
two planes in 
tandem with rudder, is not infringed 
by plane with wings; full text of de- 
cision on page 8, Column 1. (Mont- 
gomery et al. v. U. S.) 
Page 1, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Mail for Latin America to benefit by | 
reduction of domestic postal rates as 
effect of postal convention. 

Page 2; Col. 4 

Post Office Department extends air 
maii service to include Tulsa, Okla- 





| homa, effective July 5. 


Page 2, Col. 2 

Post Office Department issues reg- 

ulation restricting mailing of permit 
matter. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Department of Labor calls atten- 
tion to resolution adopted at Sixth In- 
ternational Conference recommending 
visiting public health nurses for all 
American countries. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 10 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. R. J. 
Holly, of Florida, and Willard Cope, of 
Georgia, witnesses. 

Page 6, Col. 2 | 

Director of Texas Public Service in- 
formation Bureau tells Federal Trade 
Commission that newspapers, maga- 
zines and schools were used to tell 
story of development of public utilities 
in Texas. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

See Railroads and Shipping. 


Publishers 


Director of Texas Public Service in- | 
formation~ Bureau tells Federal Trade 
Commission that n®vspapers, maga- 
zines and schools were used to tell 
story of development of public utilities 
in Texas. ; 


Radio 


Radio service of Department of 
Agriculture is broadcast over 135 sta- 
tions, 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 6 ; 
Radio broadcasting in South Af- 
rica aids phonograph sales. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clines to suspend operation of counter- 
reduction of 20 cents per ton on lake 
cargo coal from mines in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia proposed by 


each 


northern carriers to restore differential 
under rates by southern roads, 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- 
way plans to acquire Jacksonville & 
Havana Railroad, another section of the 
abondoned Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
Railway, for joint operation, 
Page 6, Col, 1 
Rates on bitumincus coal shipments 


| from Cumberland-Piedmont district of 


West Virginia held by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to be unrea- 
sonabk, Page 6, Gol. 1 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway asks authority to issue 
$1,260,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Rate decisions made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Hearing set for freight rates on al- 
cohol. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Goshen & Dockertown Railways asks 
50-year extension on its bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
United Kingdom will study possi- 
bility of coordinating internal trans- 
port. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Retail Trade 


Federal Trade Commission to under- 
take preliminary study in Washington 
in investigation of chain stores system. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Shipping 


Department of Justice announces that 
it has taken preliminary steps in as- 
sembling of data for use in adjusting 
shipping claims under War Claims Act 
of 1928. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Seventy-five Latin American archi- 

tects enter competition to design Co- 

lumbus memorial lighthouse at Santo 
Domingo. 

9 


a 


Page Col. 4 

Increase in profits of United States 

Lines, Federal Shipping Service, is 
predicted. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

United Kingdom will study _possi- 

bility of coordinating internal trans- 

port. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Simplified Practices 


Director of Bureau of Standards dis- 
cusses results and prospects in applica- 
tion of simplified practices to eliminate 
waste in industry. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Taxation 


General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, rules legality of pay- 
ment of tax by parent corporation 
for subsidiaries without protest or re- 
quest for allocation among compa- 
nies may not be questioned by any 
of the companies on ground allocation 
should be made. (G. C. M. 3910.) 

" Page 4, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds clerk 
cannot withdraw appeal since power of 
withdrawal lies only in province of 
Board. (Capital Building and Loan 
Association v. Comm.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals claims juris- 
diction over claim for abatement of 
tax shown on return filed under pro- 
test to comply with Treasury rulings. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Allowances for taxes levied by for- 
eign governments explained by official 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Sources of income affect tax on title 
insurance companies. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission to under- 
take preliminary study in Washington 
in investigation of chain stores system. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| 














Brown campaign, about 1908, to be exact. 
Accurate and fair statements of the 
utilities problems and of their intentions 
have gone into its preparation.” Is that 
true? 

A. I think that is true. 

Q. It is being read widely, and one 
newspaper editor was so enthusiastic 


| over the February issue that he reprinted 


| 
| 


they may be so, I suppose | 
e so, and it would be infor- | 


for the very reason that he had such a | 


penchant for playing politics. 
Q. Let us take up another paragraph: 
“In this way we are following the plan 


of campaign adopted in 1921 which, it is | 


freely admitted by persons both familiar 
with Georgia politics, is the sole reason 
why these bills are not now law.” A. I 
4 that quite true. 

campaign in 1921 about which you refer? 

A. The same bills. There was about 
the same kind of bills listed about four 
years. 

Q. Isn’t this memorandum you attach 
to Mr. Lytle’s letter a report made by 
you to the committee on March 27, 1923? 

A. I don‘t recall; it may be. 

Q. Wasn’t Mr. Griffin present right 
then and there and didn’t he make a re- 
port you say he was going to make? A. 


He might have been, I do not recall. 
He owns his own, in fact I think | 


Q. Well, let’s go on. 

“The bulletin has been composed 
thoughtfully with the idea of overcoming 
extremely hurtful anti-corporation 
sentiment which has existed in Georgia 
since the days of the Hoke Smith-Joe 


What bills were concerned in the | 


| utilities awakens ! 
schools on questions of public and pri- | 





} sl 


| Women’s 


one lengthy article in full, giving it un- 
qualified endorsement, while many re- 


| print excerpts from many issues. 
The chairman operated his end, | . 
My end of | 


A.That is quite likely. 

Q. Did you print in the bulletin or 
attempt to demonstrate through an arti- 
cle in that bulletin that the amount of 
taxes paid by Georgia utilities was equi- 
valent to more than one-tenth of the 
State’s total income? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you demonstrate this, and state 
that the same would be a loss through 
public ownership? 

A. I did. 

Q. Was the story widely printed? 

A. It was, 


Furnished Material 
For School Debates 


A. It was. 

Q. It excited considerable editorial 
comment of a favorable character? A. 
I very seriously doubt it. 

Q. You said in this report—A. Well, 
I may have been expanding a bit. 

Q. You may have been bragging 
again? A. Yes, I may have been doing 
more bragging. 

Q. (Readingy “As interest in public 
debates are held in 


vate ownership. We have supplied mate- 


for the survey conducted by the Young 

Christian Association and 

milar bodies.” Is that true? 

A. I would hardly say ‘so, it was a 
\ 


s j 


favorable thing for the utilities, since 
these debates were usually provoked by 


‘the other side. 


Q. Did. you supply the material for 
several such debates? A. I did, when I 


was able to furnish such material. 


A. 


en’s Association? 
part of it. 


I furnished 


tian Association? 


Q. Did you furnish material for a 
survey conducted by the Young Wom- 
my 


Q. What was the material you fur- 
nished to the Young Women’s Chris- 


A. I am not sure, I furnished any 
material about the question-they made 





as to the extent of the lines, how much 
power was brought up in the State any 
engineering questions, or any rate ques- 
tion, or any other question. 

Q. You refer in this paragraph to the 
een of public and private owner- 
ship. 

A. It would appear better to State, 
not so much public ownership, as State 
ownership, as it was proposed in Geor- 
gia. We don’t care about public owner- 
ship there in Georgia. 

Q. I quote again: “In this conne¢tion 
it should be related that the commit- 
tee plans, at a favorable time, to pre- 
pare booklets for use in the general 
science courses of schools on the gas, 
electric lighting and street railway in- 
dustries. This work has been done with 
great success by the Illinois committee. 
In Atlanta we have already secured the 
agreement of the superintendent of 


| schools to include these works in the 


| rial for several such debates as well as | 


| 
| 2 


general science course.” Was that done? 
A. It was never done, sir. No effort 
has been made in that direction, 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on Muy 10 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilitics, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 14, 


volume. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Budget System 
Aid to Reduction 
Of Public Deb 


Economies Effected in Expe 
ditures of Governmeng 


Reviewed by Director 
Lord. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


as that in our Government discount of 
erations, but up to and including Jun 
30, 1927, our discount earnings totale 
$4,507,907.44. So really it’s worth th 
doing. 

The Federal Two Per Cent Personne 
Club is finishing its second profitabl 
year. Last year by permitting vacancie| 
to remain unfilled we saved $21,575,43¢ 
This year the saving will approximat 
$20,000,000. This popular organizatio 
will continue its money-saving caree 
through 1929. 

We came out of the World War wit 
an accumulation of war supplies value! 
at $4,000,000,000. Government ware 
houses were filled to the bursting poin 
while large quantities found shelter ii 
rented space. It was little short of crim: 
to go into the market and use the tax 
payer’s money for the purchase of sup 
plies of the same kind and quality tha 
were rotting in expensive rented storage 
That’s what we were doing. 

The War Department had 47,000,006 
yards of duck suitable for making mai 
sacks. The Post Office Department wa: 
buying in the market duck for mail sacks] 
The Post Office Department had. né 
means of knowing of the War Depart 
ment’s supply. The War Department] 
was not informed of the Post Office De! 
partment need. We brought the supply 
and the need together, and the Post Of- 
fice Department saved $2,354,000. Wit! 
our splendid coordinating service unde? 
the lead of the able Chief Coordinator 
we took the problem in hand. We co- 
ordinated chaos and successfully engi- 
neered the most stupendous selling effort 
in history. We sold goods to the value 
of $3,539,679,861.32, and saved for the’ 
Government $143,981,115.36. 

With the first year of the Budget the 
policy was adopted of putting aside a 
reserve to meet unexpected needs. What 
was left after caring for emergencies was 
saved. June 30 next the balance in the 
general reserve will be in excess of 
$384,000,000—saved—rather an impor- 
tant contribution to the $2,0Q0,000,000 
cut. 1 

I think it may be wise to stop right} 
here in the listing of savings. I do not 
wish to make it seem too good, or I 
may find myself in the quandary of the} 
man who took the civil service examina- 
nation and told an inquiring friend that 
his rating was 101 per ‘cent. “How 
could that be?” was the natural query. 
“IT answered one question they didngt 
ask,” was the reply. 

We started with $12 and ended with 
$384,000,000. This will give some idea ] 
of the character of the economy fight 
we have made and are making. The | 
effective work of our great coordinating 
agencies, the profitable labors of our 
wide-awake Federal business associa- 
tions—267 in number—scattered all over 
our country, better business methods that 
are saving millions of dollars annually, | 
the improved morale of the service, of 
inestimable value, and the development 
of teamwork, potent for efficiency—all 
these have been barely mentioned in this 
discussion. They contributed the lion’s 
share to the $2,000,000,000 reduction. 

Criticism seems the lot of the Budget 
Bureau. I suppose it is to be expected. 
Criticism will not hurt the Bureau 
or ‘its director. We are not infal- 
lible. We are thankful that others do 
not know our limitations as well as we 
know them. We may deserve criticism. 
I am sure, however, the Budget system | 
has justified itself, and that the thinking, 
well-informed people of the country 
realize they are better off with it than 
they would be without it. 

Two Irishmen were watching an air- 
plane flying overhead. Said one: “I 
wouldn’t like to be way up there wi 
that machine.” Said the other: “I woul 
not like to be way up there without jit.” | 

I hope this story correctly typifies the | 
attitude of the people of this country to- 
ward their Budget system. 

I am proud to belong to the Federal 
service, and I am sure I am voicing the 
opinion of all in its ranks. I would we 
could have its initials “F. 8S.” copy- 
righted so we might pridefully wear 
them. They would properly stand for, 
“Faithful service” and “Fighting serv- 
ice,” as well as for “Federal service.” 
It is a great thing to have part in the 
stately operations of the biggest and 
best business in the world. There is an 
attraction to and a satisfaction in the 
national service that nothing else quite | 
possesses. And no matter how humble | 
the role we play, it is not so much what 
wo do as hov’ we do what we do. 


Adequate Pay Urged 
For Federal Employes 


People in the Federal service should be 
given an honest day’s pay for an honest 4 
day’s work, and should have opportunity,, 
for advancement to the positions the 
quality of their service merits. Of all 
employers in the world the United States 
Government should be the last to fail 
to properly pay for service rendered and 
the last to fail to recognize diligence, 
loyalty, and ability. Assured of that 
recognition we can look for greater tri- 
umphs in the field of Federal efficiency, 
for we are workers all in the interest of 
our dear country, proud of the privilege 
of service, and alive to the dignity and 
joy of work. 

Mr. President, preparation for this 
meeting has been brightened by a sense 
of gratitude and of elation that I have- 
been privileged to serve during these 
stirring days of national rehabilitation. 
It has been a great opportunity to labor 
under your farsighted leadership, with 
the loyal, faithful people in the service. 
Shoulder to shoulder we of the Federal 
service have fought to carry out the 
wise policies you have defined. There 
have been trials, but there have been 
compensations; there have been mis- 
takes, but there has been real achieve- 
ment. I think we have all found joy in 
service, And I knew these years of 
united effort have given us a more pro- 
found devotion To Our Country, ‘ } 

( ’ 





